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We Cannot Yet Write “Mission Accom plished” 


Education and the United Nations 
WILuiAM G. CARR 


In an address before the National Education Association 


HE educational provisions in 
the United Nations Charter are the 
first of their kind. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations made no such 
provisions. A representative of the 
National Education Association at 
the Paris Conference in 1919 was 
accorded one brief hearing. She was 
told that education was one of those 
supplementary questions which must 
wait until the really important mat- 
ters had been cared for. In contrast, 
on May 22, 1945, education was 
given a voice in the peace. 

The decision to include educa- 
tional cooperation among the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations open- 
ed the door to a new area of inter- 
national cooperation. Education is 
mentioned nine times in the final 
text of the United Nations Charter. 
The General Assembly is empower- 
ed to make studies in educational 
cooperation. The Economic and So- 
cial Council is charged with pro- 
moting educational and cultural co- 
operation. Every member of the 
United Nations is pledged by Ar- 
ticles 55 and 56 of the Charter to 
take joint and separate action to this 
end. Furthermore, important educa- 
tional responsibilities are placed on 
the trusteeship Council and on na- 





William G. Carr is Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA. Reported from an 
address made before the National 
Education Association in the UN 
General Assembly auditorium, New 
York City, June 28, 1954. 
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tions 
areas. 

But as the days, and the seasons, 
and the years fall away, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to recreate the 
mood of those late days in 1945. 
It seemed at that time that a long 
darkness was drawing to an end 
as light wheeled upward over the 
horizon. It is easy to forget the de- 
tails of those long deliberations. But 
it is impossible to forget how on 
June 26, 1945, the delegates, many 
of them white-faced from emotion 
and sheer weariness, filed past a 
great round table and signed their 
names to a document which opened 
with these words: “We, the Peoples 
of the United Nations, determined 
to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war...” 

On that day, this observer, re- 
porting back to the teachers of the 
United States, wrote this: 

“The profession of education has 


responsible for dependent 
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not merely registered a _ great 
achievement; it has also taken up a 
profound obligation. We have ask- 
ed to be given the opportunity to 
enlist education in the total pro- 
gram for the maintenance of peace. 
. .- In the months and years ahead, 
it will be up to the teaching profes- 
sion of this country and of the 
world to show whether it can make 
a real contribution.” 

How has the teaching profession 
of our country met the challenge of 
the UN Charter? Let me tell brief- 
ly the part of the story I know best, 
the part played by the National 
Education Association and its half- 
million members. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has kept in contact with the 
United Nations activities affecting 
school and children. It has carried 
articles about the UN to half-a- 
rnillion teachers through the NEA 
Journal and other publications. It 
has made the United Nations a 
major subject of discussion at 
scores of professional conferences. 
It has fostered the international ex- 
change of teachers. It has sent rep- 
resentatives to Unesco. [t has sup- 
ported international activities which 
further the goals of the United 
States and of the United Nations. 

Consider, for example, the NEA 
Overseas Teacher Fund. This volun- 
tary activity of American teachers 
spent a half-million dollars to aid 
teachers in war-devastated areas 
after World. War II. It provided 
more than 100 fellowships in the 
United States for some of these 
teachers. More recently a new Over- 


seas Teacher Fund has now raised 
by voluntary contributions from ou: 
members over $100,000 for aid to 
Korean teachers. 

Effective and friendly working 
relations with colleagues in other 
parts of the world has long been a 
goal of educators. In 1944, the 
NEA began to plan for a world 
conference of the teaching profes- 
sion. It actually met in August, 
1946, at Endicott, New York. Out 
of this conference grew the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession—WCOTP. 
That organization, which met in 
Oslo late this summer, now has 
about 70 organizations in 37 coun- 
tries as members. Their combined 
membership is about three-million 
teachers. 

These, briefly and incompletely 
told, are some aspects of the record. 
There may be some temptation to 
say, “This is an impressive record; 
we have done very well. We have 
nine references to education in the 
United Nations Charter. We have 
Unesco. We have many national 
and international educational activi- 
ties, We have met the responsibility 
we asked for at San Francisco.” 

Now, at this point, all the rules 
of rhetoric require me to declare 
that I am absolutely confident that 
our profession will meet its respon- 
sibility. That kind of statement is 
expected of a person in my posi- 
tion. But I shall not say it. Teach- 
ers Organizations are composed of 
human beings. Human beings get 
very busy. Human beings can forget. 
They can and may forget what it 
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has cost in blood and treasure to 
buy, for us the living, a chance to 
work for peace. We have not done 
as much as we would like to do. 
For example, we have not been able 
to find a way to establish represen- 
tation for the teaching profession at 
these United Nations headquarters. 

We have been talking about what 
education has done about the United 
Nations. Now let us reverse the 
question. What has the UN itself 
done to translate into action the 
nine references to education in the 
UN Charter and the implications of 
the resolutions for teaching about 
the UN, passed in 1947? 

Now, I know there is one post in 
the Secretariat for education, though 
I understand that it has not been 
filled for almost a year. The United 
Nations collects and publishes re- 
ports from member nations on 
teaching about the United Nations. 
The UN has created some educa- 
tional materials for use on United 
Nations Day and for other events. 
And I am of course aware of the 
work of Unesco in education. 

It is perfectly true, and drearily 
commonplace, that the United Na- 
tions has not been as successful as 
the world hoped when it was first 
established. It is true that education 
has not been as effective or as fully 
used as many of us hoped. 

Yet there is still no subject more 
practical than the achievement of 
peace. Those who accept one more 
world war as the culmination of 
human history are, I think, the 
completely impractical people. Part 
of our task is to overcome the sense 
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of benumbed resignation with 
which many people look on the 
current international scene. I still 
believe that the American people 
will support to the utmost the most 
vigorous and courageous leadership 
for peace that their leaders can de- 
vise. 

t is the policy of our govern- 
ment to persevere in the search for 
peace. As long as that policy con- 
tinues—and let us fervently hope 
that it will never be interrupted— 
it is our duty as American citizens 
to work for peace. It is our duty as 
good citizens to support the policy 
of the government of the United 
States through active, friendly inter- 
est in the UN. As long as the an- 
nounced policy of the American 
government is support for the 
United Nations, the teachers of 
America are not going to drag their 
feet in supporting that policy. 

Shall we say that the effort to use 
education in the building of the 
peace was a blunder. I think not. 
That effort was—and is—profound- 
ly right in principle. The educational 
contribution to peace will continue 
to require diligent attention, gen- 
erous teamwork, financial support, 
and the same unremitting energy 
that won recognition for education 
at San Francisco. Our calling as 
teachers requires us to support that 
principle unwaveringly, confident 
that what is right in principle will, 
in the fullness of time, prevail. Not 
in the lives of any one of us can we 
write “mission accomplished” to 
the great task of education in main- 
taining peace. e 





Will This New ‘Magic’ Boomerang? 


The Impact of TV 


EsTELLE R. Roppy 


In Childhood Education 


ODAY, by simply twisting a 
knob on the TV set, even a five- 
year-old child can command a con- 
tinuous array of performances. Half 
a century ago any of these perform- 
ances could have been afforded by 
royalty alone. The fairy-world magic 
of the lantern show, the mystery, 
excitement, and glamor of lands of 
make-believe; death-defying ad- 
ventures on land, sea, and in the 
air; a world-sized storehouse of 
facts and theories are as common- 
place accouterments of the average 
home in 1954 as are the broom, 
the bed, or the dishes to be washed. 
No previous knowledge, no ability 
to read, compute, or render value 
judgments on the part of the 
viewer, is necessary to experience 
these wonders. 

Before the advent of television, 
the greatest influence on the person- 
ality of a child, except that of his 
own home, was his school. Today 
the average child is apt to spend 
more time in front of his television 
set than in his classroom. What are 
the immediate effects on a school 
program of this constant opportun- 
ity for TV watching? Is there much 
effect? Is the effect limited to cer- 
tain age groups? Does TV influ- 
ence classroom study? Outside play? 
The conduct and behavior, even the 
apparent moral standards of the 
groups? 





Estelle R. Roddy, Editor for the Oak 
Lane Country Day School, Labora- 
tory School of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, com- 
piled this material which was gath- 
ered by the faculty of the school. 
Reported from Childhood Educa- 
tion, XXX (May, 1954), 433-39. 





Does TV touch the life at school? 
In one classroom as the first grad- 
ers entered they found a short greet- 
ing the teacher had written on the 
board. It ended “. . . have a Happy 
Day.” “Yes,” chorused the group 
of children, “Be Happy, Go 
Lucky”; and another school day 
with some free programming, cour- 
tesy of the network channels, began. 

Today small children have, from 
the instant of first meeting, common 
interests and experiences to share 
and build on. With “Lone Ranger's 
better than Range Rider” or “Do 
you watch Willie, The Worm?” as 
opening gambits, play is off to a 
fine, fast start. The common expe-i- 
ence which formerly had to be 
searched for diligently by the chil- 
dren or carefully arranged by the 
teacher are now tailormade by tele- 
vision. 

One axiom of education is that 
information to be meaningful must 
be understood and should relate to 
and build on existing knowledges 
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and previous experiences. Consider 
this experience in a fourth-grade 
social studies class: 

The children were talking about 
prehistoric animals. After a dis- 
cussion of the term “prehistoric,” 
several children asked how any- 
thing could be known about crea- 
tures who lived before the age of 
written records. One student gave a 
full and vivid account of a televi- 
sion program she had recently seen 
on “Cavalcade of America.” The 
program was about an archaeolo- 
gist who had dug up and assembled 
the bones of an animal judged to be 
prehistoric. The child was very clear 
in her mind as to what the archae- 
ologist’s efforts proved in determin- 
ing what animals had once roamed 
the earth, and was able to communi- 
cate her understanding to the group. 

In the past only those children 
whose parents had the desire and 
ability to read and discuss many 
books with them would have been 
able to acquire such a valuable back- 
ground of information. Today it can 
be acquired by simply turning that 
small round knob. 

Experiences such as these occur 
daily. Every day, in one or more 
grades of the schools, discussions 
and knowledges which relate tele- 
vision entertainment to academic 
subject matter are initiated by the 
children. The teacher is faced with 
the very difficult task of controlling 
the stimulus. To outlaw all refer- 
ences to television programs would 
be suicidal, even if it were possible. 

Television experiences must not 
be ignored, partly because of their 
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strong motivating power, and most- 
ly because they play so primary a 
role in lives of most children today. 


THE ‘AUTHORITY 


We know that growth is all-in- 
clusive. As important a factor in a 
child’s existence as television must 
be built on. If we refrain from 
recognizing it and using it we, in 
the schools, are touching only a 
portion of the child. “I saw it on 
TV,” is now a statement of author- 
ity, perhaps ranking as high as “I 
read it in a book,” and competing 
strongly with “My Mother told 
me.” 

Yet television, in spite of its 
wealth of stimulations and ideas, 
could produce, if we are not care- 
ful, a limiting rather than an ex- 
tending of experiences and think- 
ing. The story of ‘Columbus Dis- 
covering America’ cannot be por- 
trayed in a half-hour program, but 
the child viewer is likely at the end 
of the program, to consider that, 
with Sergeant Friday, he has all the 
facts. 

The enormity of television could 
produce diminishing returns. With- 
out satisfactory guidance and help, 
might the average child TV viewer 
end up knowing less and less about 
more and more? How can we com- 
bat this? Do teachers need to point 
out the limitations in TV viewing 
as they build on its myriad advan- 
tages? Can we help children recog- 
nize television as a jumping off 
place in the search for knowledge 
instead of a solution? 

Much that is fine, creative, and 
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original stems from television in- 
fluence; much that is stereotyped, 
imitative, lacking in imagination 
and thought does also. How can 
teachers direct the stimulus of TV 
into creative areas? 

The imitativeness observed and 
commented on by many teachers in 
play and in writing occurs also in 
the allied fields of art and music. It 
is true that children know more 
tunes now than they did in the past. 
But does this mean that the child 
who used to hum her own song as 
she dressed her doll now carols the 
praises of “Motorola TV?” “Brush 
Your Teeth with Colgate,” and 
“Halo, Everybody, Halo,” now are 
nursery favorites. Can a music 
teacher capitalize in some way on 
this large group of airs and melo- 
dies that so many young children 
share? Is rhythmic and melodic 
readiness hastened or hindered by 
this glut of simple melodies that 
pour continually into the ears of 
children? 

Teachers report that younger chil- 
dren seem to feel freer about tak- 
ing to their feet and dancing when 
rhythms are played than they did in 
the past. After all, they have been 
watching people dance every day, 
via their TV sets. But the children 
want to imitate what they have seen; 
three-year-olds attempt ballroom 
dancing, four-year-olds try to tap 
or do the Charleston. Is the concept 
of ‘doing what the music tells you” 
more difficult for children to under- 
stand now? 

Children need creative outlets to 
express their personal emotions and 


experiences. Is television, by increas- 
ing experiences, increasing the need 
for more creative arts opportunity? 
Certainly TV gives children more 
ideas, more knowledge, more situa- 
tions to recreate. 

This should be one of the un- 
mitigated blessings of television. 
Unfortunately, this is not always 
the case. Some programs present an 
instructor slowly and carefully 
drawing an arbitrary subject, such 
as a covered bridge, while children 
sitting in their own home, carefully 
copy as he draws. Children may call 
this copying of a predigested pic- 
ture creative art because they are 
doing the drawing. To teachers who | 
believe, however, that wholesome 
expression comes from children re- 
cording real experiences in their 
own way after they have assimilated 
them, this can be extremely detri- 
mental. 

As children sit in front of their 
TV sets, they receive audio and 
visual stimulation in the most com- 
pelling manner that highly trained 
and highly paid experts in the field 
of communication and public rela- 
tions can devise. But in back of all 
the glamor and fairyland is the de- 
sire to sell a product. The name of 
the product is sung, spoken, flashed 
in print, under highly attention- 
getting conditions. 


A READING AID? 


Teachers report that young chil- 
dren have become more interested 
in attempting to write words or let- 
ters than they were in the past. They 
easily recognize the brand names of 
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products advertised in magazines or 
brought out for use in the class- 
room. They “read” off the names, 
explaining to the teacher that they 
have “seen them on TV.” It has 
been noted, however, that these 
same children do not recognize 
brand names when they see them in 
other than the familiar place. None 
of this is evidence, but the question 
remains: Will this constant repeti- 
tion of words shown, read aloud, 
sung, and illustrated on television 
affect the beginning teaching or 
learning of academic basic skills in 
American schools ? 

What effect does TV have on the 
mores and moral code of school-age 
children? We do not know. Pre- 
school teachers report that quite 
often when they limit or curtail be- 
havior that seems dangerous or in- 
terferes with the activity of other 
children in the group, the offender 
challenges, ‘That's what Roy Rog- 
ers does,’ or “I have to hit him, 
I’m Superman.” But offenders, es- 
pecially young ones, have always 
been prone to quote an authority as 
vindication. 

We question the uniqueness of 
television’s role here. This is one of 
the problems that needs, we feel, 
many years of professional research. 


Does television cut into time that 
should be spent on school prepara- 
tions? Certainly. But if it weren't 
television wouldn't it be something 
else—movies, books, radio, outside 
play, checkers? Is television much 
more than a ready and willing boon 
for the inevitable procrastinator? 

What about the raising of fears 
through false information, the in- 
crease of emotional tension through 
overstimulation or fear-inspiring 
programs. Our preschool teachers 
report that on some days there is a 
definite overexcitability on the part 
of the children, and that on some 
of these days it is possible to deter- 
mine that many of the children had 
watched a particularly exciting pro- 
gram the evening before. But the 
evidence is inconclusive; the prob- 
lem, we believe, is one that must be 
studied by psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, and educators for many years 
to come. 

We have attempted through ob- 
servation in our school to cite some 
instances in classroom or play- 
ground procedure which appear to 
have definitely changed since the 
advent of television, and to raise 
some questions about the ways that 
this behavior might be channeled 
to produce positive gains. ° 


Kukla, Fran, and Toothless Ollie (English Style) 


Miss FREDA LINGSTROM, héad of the children’s television 
programs in England, in discussing TV for children, re- 
ports: ““We occasionally show witches and dragons, but 
they must have no teeth, for children find teeth terrifying. 
They can howl and belch fire, but give them one tooth be- 
tween them and we get another batch of complaints.” 





“Our Society Is One of the Most Dynamic in History” 


Decision-Making in American Education 


GeEorGE S. CouNTS 


In Decision-Making and American Values in School Administration 


o= conduct of education re- 
quires the making of countless de- 
cisions, both great and small. In a 
relatively static society, the making 
of decisions may assume in large 
measure the routine character of 
perpetuating time-honored _ tradi- 
tion. Yet in the most static social 
order, teachers grow old and die, 
buildings decay, equipment wears 
out, funds are consumed, and every 
child or teacher is a unique person- 
ality. 

Our American society is one of 
the most dynamic, perhaps the most 
dynamic, in history. Consequently, 
in our case, inherited practices and 
conceptions must always be subject- 
ed to careful scrutiny. In fact, it is 
in the domain of adjustment to new 
conditions, knowledges, and ideas 
that many of the most crucial and 
difficult decisions have to be made. 

The question of who is to make 
decisions and how they are to be 
made is obviously basic to all de- 
cision-making. In a free society, the 
process is complicated by wide dis- 
tribution of power, respect for dif- 
ferences, and regard for the crea- 
tive mind. 

In America, the federal govern- 
ment takes an active interest in edu- 
cation and appropriates substantial 
sums annually for the support of a 
great variety of educational enter- 
prises, Also, our Supreme Court has 





George S. Counts is Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Reported from Decision-Making 
and American Values in School Ad- 
ministration, a study financed by a 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, published for the Co- 
operative Program in Educational 
Administration, Middle Atlantic 
Region, by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, 1954. 





intervened through judicial inter- 
pretations of constitutional provi- 
sions which vitally affect education. 

Traditionally, however, the indi- 
vidual state has wot been primarily 
responsible for the actual adminis- 
tration of its public schools. While 
enforcing minimum standards, pro- 
moting divers limited objectives, 
and providing a measure of leader- 
ship, it has generally delegated its 
authority to the local community. It 
is in the locality, therefore, that the 
process of decision-making is con- 
centrated. 

And here the people, operating 
within a framework of traditions, 
laws, and judicial decisions, shape 
the policies governing the establish- 
ment and the conduct of their 
schools. 
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But the people do not perform 
these functions directly. They create 
small lay boards of education to 
which their authority is delegated. 
It seems to be assumed that, during 
their term of office, the board mem- 
bers will meet at stated intervals 
and, free from the pressure of spec- 
ial interests, make decisions respect- 
ing the conduct of public education 
in accord with the expressed man- 
dates of the people as a whole. 

That this description of decision- 
making oversimplifies the actual 
process is clear. Education itself has 
become a vast and complex under- 
taking, demanding in its operation 
a great body of specialized skills, 
knowledges, and understandings 


which are beyond the experience 
and in some cases the comprehen- 


sion of the ordinary citizen and even 
many board members. 

And during the past century, as a 
consequence of these changes in 
the scope and character of the edu- 
cational enterprise, the board of 
education has been compelled to 
create as its agent the professional 
school administrator. The latter, in 
turn, working with the board, has 
been compelled to create a special 
staff of assistants, principals, and 
supervisors, varying in number and 
function according to the size and 
nature of the undertaking. 

The board of education is rarely 
permitted to deliberate in solitude, 
insulated from the play of social 
forces. On the contrary, its mem- 
bers, the superintendent, the ad- 
ministrative staff, and even the 
teachers are subjected continuously 
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to pressures from individuals and 
groups in the community. One of 
the most striking features of Ameri- 
can society is the presence of in- 
numerable voluntary and quasi-vol- 
untary organizations which are 
actively engaged in advancing some 
cause or interest. 

Many of these organizations are 
deeply concerned about’ the educa- 
tion of the young, and some are 
actually formed to bring about this 
or that reform in the public school, 
or even to abolish the institution al- 
together. It is thus in a situation 
seething with conflict and pressure, 
rather than in a soundproof council 
chamber, that decisions regarding 
education must be made. 

Confronted with this condition 
many have doubtless nurtured the 
thought that these so-called pressure 
groups should be abolished or at 
least that the school should enjoy 
practical immunity from their im- 
pact. Unfortunately for such wish- 
ful thinking, the voluntary asso- 
ciation, provided it is not dedicated 
to criminal or predatory purposes, is 
a distinctive mark of a liberal demo- 
cratic society. 

Wherever men are free they will 
combine to form organizations to 
advance whatever interests or pur- 
poses that may be close to their 
hearts. This basic truth is demon- 
strated by the behavior of the con- 
temporary totalitarian states. As 
soon as a dictatorial party comes to 
power it proceeds immediately to 
destroy or ‘‘coordinate’”’ all volun- 
tary associations. The activities of 
voluntary groups and associations 
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constitute an essential element in the 
creative process under the regime of 
liberty. Moreover, many excellent 
reforms in the field of education, 
even the establishment of the public 
school itself, may be traced to the 
persistent activity and agitation of 
organized groups. 

This does not mean that all is 
well in this crucial department of 
American life. Nor does it mean 
that these groups should not be 
expected to operate under appro- 
priate restraints of law, custom, pub- 
lic opinion, and individual con- 
science. Clearly they should be dis- 
ciplined to base their judgments on 
fact, avoid slander and vituperation, 
and respect the canons of truth and 
honesty. 

But in the meantime, the making 
of decisions in education will have 
to proceed in the world as it is. For 
an indefinite period, and perhaps as 
long as freedom endures, the con- 
duct of the public school in Amer- 
ica will be subjected not only to 
informed criticism but also to vio- 
lent attack and grievous misrepre- 
sentation. Such is the price which 
men must pay in order to live in a 
free society. 

The issue, however, should not 
be allowed to rest at this point. In 
the process of decision-making the 
enlightened leader will steadfastly 
refuse to pursue a policy of Jaissez 
faire and simply hope for the best. 
On the contrary, he will strive to 
understand the social reality and 
utilize in action all available re- 
sources of technique, knowledge, 
and thought. One of our most dis- 
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tinguished historians, as he con- 
templated the current crisis in the 
world, expressed the faith that the 
development of the social and hu- 
man sciences in the modern age 
might enable men to avoid the 
catastrophes which have overwhelm- 
ed many societies and civilizations 
in the past. A major task confront- 
ing free men today is to bring this 
emerging body of knowledge and 
thought to bear not only on the 
highest tasks of national statesman- 
ship but also on the conduct of the 
affairs of the local community. 

The school administrator should 
be well grounded during the period 
of preservice training in these sci- 
ences, in history, anthropology, so- 
ciology, economics, government, 
law, social psychology, and philos- 
ophy. The program of preparation 
should be designed, not to develop 
the specialist, but rather to produce 
the generalist who will know when 
to turn to the specialist for expert 
counsel and assistance. Such counsel 
and assistance are clearly necessary 
both in the study of the community 
and in the employment of the most 
effective techniques for dealing with 
social forces and relationships. 

If the quality of decision-making 
in education is to be improved, the 
resources of the social and human 
sciences will have to be incorporated 
into the process. Only through the 
services of the expert can a de- 
mocracy make full use of the ad- 
vance of relevant knowledge and 
thus introduce into its operations 
the highest possible degree of ra- 
tionality and sanity. ® 





Are the Young Men Really Concerned? 


Today’s Youth and Military Service 


L. GLENN, G. GUNDY, AND R. SUMMER 


In Progressive Education 


an NTEREST and learning in 
school depends in part on the pre- 
occupations of youth. In recent years 
there has been evidence to show 
considerable concern with impend- 
ing military service. A very thor- 
ough investigation of the problems 
which trouble adolescents has re- 
cently been carried out in the state 
of Illinois. Seven thousand 12th 
grade pupils in 57 high schools 
were administered the Mooney prob- 
lem Check List. This is a question- 
naire containing 330 problems 
which often bother adolescents. The 
specific problem heading the list 
and checked by 46 percent of the 
boys was military service. 

The fact still facing us today is 
that for the duration of the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 amended 
and expanded in 1951, every phys- 
ically and mentally acceptable young 
man may expect to serve his coun- 
try in one of the branches of the 
Armed Forces. 


MIDWEST STUDENTS TESTED 


With the purpose of measuring 
the types of concerns and anxieties 
held by male high-school students 
who are faced with impending mili- 
tary service today, the authors of 
this article conducted an investiga- 
tion. They used a check list of 48 
questions selected from the Ham- 
mond High School Military Check 
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List developed by Oliver L. Rapp. 
Added to these were four open- 
ended questions on which the stu- 
dents could elaborate. 

The questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 111 junior and senior boys 
from small rural-community high 
schools in central Illinois. The stu- 
dents were not asked to put their 
names on the paper, only their age, 
grade in school, father’s occupa- 
tion, and number of brothers in 
service. “Most Concern,” ‘Some 
Concern,” and “No Concern,” were 
the caption headings used for the 
columns and the responses were 
scored in such a way as to be readily 
interpreted. 

Great concern was shown par- 
ticularly for problems that dealt 
directly with the service or had a 
bearing on the service and its func- 
tions. The most concern was shown 
toward questions dealing with such 
things as the possibility of getting 
homme in case of emergency, whether 
to try to become an officer or re- 
main an enlisted man, whether oc- 
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cupational skills will be considered 
by the armed forces, will a choice 
of the branch of service be offered, 
whether to enlist or wait for the 
draft with all its uncertainty, 
whether all draftees are headed for 
the infantry, and whether they 
should seek employment before the 
service. Much concern was shown 
by the students toward the world 
situation with regard to the “cold 
war.” Along with this, concern 
was shown toward patriotism and 
what they owed their country that 
they should serve now. Concern was 
also shown regarding Church in the 
Armed Forces and what it was like. 

In the lowest total point area, 
least concern was shown particular- 
ly to questions not closely associated 
with the army. This decided lack of 
concern seemed to indicate an ac- 
ceptance of the fact that being in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces is 
inevitable. Prominent in the area of 
least concern was the matter of col- 
lege deferment, whether or not 
poor boys who had no chance for 
deferment were “cannon fodder,” 
and whether a boy who could afford 
to go to college would have a better 
chance of deferment. Along with 
these were such things as whether 
rejection from service because of 
physical defects would cause them 
to lose the respect of their friends, 
whether they might not come back, 
and if their absence in the service 
was a good test of love. 

An exception of the above was 
in the case where one boy marked 
“Most Concern’ for the question 
dealing with rejection from service 
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because of physical defects. Along 
with this he stated that he was six 
feet, seven inches tall and wore a 
size 17 shoe. 

The open-ended questions 
brought forth interesting replies. Re- 
sponses to one showed that the ma- 
jority of boys had not let the threat 
of military service prevent them 
from making future plans, except 
for those who were definitely plan- 
ning on college. The main problem 
for them was whether to try to com- 
plete college first or wait until after 
they had completed their term of 
service. 

Another question showed that a 
high majority of the students had 
not allowed future military service 
to affect their attitude toward school. 
In another question the students 
were asked what subjects being 
taught in school would aid them in 
the service. Typing was mentioned 
most frequently and, along with it, 
shorthand in many instances. Rank- 
ing closely behind these were 
mathematics, science, and English. 
Typing, shorthand, and mathematics 
were most consistently mentioned 
by those individuals having had 
brothers in the service. Physical 
education was seldom mentioned, 
and the reason for this could have 
been that many of the students did 
not consider it a subject. There ap- 
pears to be a realistic attitude shown 
by the students toward the value of 
these subjects in that the subjects 
chosen can be of value in the service. 

The students were also asked if 
they had sought advice concerning 
military service and, if so, from 
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whom. People most frequently men- 
tioned as sources of information 
were friends and relatives in the 
service, parents, and recruiting off- 
cers. It is important to note here 
that one of the most serious impli- 
cations of this investigation was 
that neither teachers nor anyone 
connected with the school was ever 
mentioned as a source of informa- 
tion. 

From this survey it appears that 
those boys who had no brothers in 
service were those who scored the 
highest point total and therefore 
showed the greater amount of anx- 
iety and concern. Trends indicated 
that most of the individuals show- 
ing the greater concern were in an 
economic plane that could be call- 
ed above average for this area. The 
highest scores were recorded by 
individuals whose fathers were 
classified as skilled workmen, busi- 
ness men, and farmers (who in this 
area earn above average wage be- 
cause private ownership of land is 
predominant). 


TEACHERS NOT MENTIONED 


As previously emphasized, teach- 
ers were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence as not being mentioned as 
sources of information for impend- 
ing military service. It appears from 
this limited survey these boys felt 
that teachers were not well inform- 
ed about the subject or, if they were, 
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gave no indication of it. If this is 
the case it would be well to analyze 
the position of the school in this 
matter. It is felt that the questions 
of most concern used in this investi- 
gation could be answered by the 
schools. Our young men today have 
the right to expect that this informa- 
tion will be available. It is not only 
the task of the counselor but also of 
the teacher who is in daily contact 
with these students. The person to 
whom a young man talks may 
change his outlook toward military 
and related services. With the cor- 
rect information available, the 
young man can hope to prepare 
himself for his years in the service 
and also for the future. 

If we are to guide youth effec- 
tively during their school days it 
will be largely necessary for us to 
depend on modern teachers whose 
subject matter is human adjustment 
and whose concern is the develop- 
ment of the whole individual. High- 
school boys have important deci- 
sions to make about education, vo- 
cation, home and family, and com- 
munity membership. Young people 
should learn the value of planning, 
then build step by step toward their 
goals. Experiences must be provided 
from kindergarten through high 
school to help students face the 
question of the need for such plan- 
ning and to master the skill for a 


happy life. e 


dn youth of today . . . are aware that they have to fight 
for the freedom which they enjoy, but they are ready— 
not enthusiastic or glory-seeking, but prepared to face what- 
ever comes.—Claude M. Fuess in Independent Schoolmaster. 
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The Yardstick Is Often Different Lengths 


Misconceptions about Intelligence Testing 
WARREN R. Goop 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


7 wee seems to be a lot of con- 
fusion nowadays about intelligence 
tests and the meaning of intelli- 
gence quotients. Most teachers now 
in service have been taught that 60 
percent of the children have IQ's 
90-109, 14 percent 110-119 and 
again 80-89, 6 percent 120-129 
and 70-79, 1 percent above 130, 
and 1 per cent below 70; and that 
those with IQ’s below 70 are feeble- 
minded. None of this is true today. 

Too, many teachers have been 
easily converted to an ill-informed 
confidence in verbal and nonverbal 
1Q’s, primary abilities, and culture- 
free tests. Whatever the merits of 
these “newer” developments may 
be, teachers should choose and in- 
terpret on the basis of understand- 
ing rather than acceptance of the 
propaganda devised for commercial 
exploitation. 

Another sign of confusion is the 
growing tendency of some teachers 
to consider intelligence tests as a 
special kind of achievement test. 
The blunder apparently results 
from poor knowledge of fundamen- 
tal intelligence-test theory. 

When we try to measure intelli- 
gence we seek an indication of 
native capacity for learning and 
adaptation. This indication must be 
obtained by inference, because the 
potentiality for development is con- 
stantly in the process of being real- 
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ized. Hence we must resort to the 
assumption that mental ability-— 
what the individual knows and can 
do on intellectual tasks—will vary 
with native capacity if opportunities 
for development have been equal. 
And we infer “native intelligence” 
from mental ability. But we cannot 
measure ability directly, either; 
what we measure is performance. 
And so, it goes like this: we meas- 
ure performance, from which we 
infer ability, from which we infer 
capacity. 

The basic condition for validity 
of our inferences—equality of op- 
portunity—demands what might 
reasonably be called “normal” en- 
vironment, comparable, so far as 
test effects are concerned, with that 
of the children on whom the test 
was standardized. And opportunities 
to have learned the kinds of things 
involved in the specific test items 
must be equalized. 

Our chances of getting such 
equalization ‘are certainly best at 
zero (no opportunity at all) and 
infinity, or to be practical, at plenty 
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—far more opportunity than would 
be needed to learn the thing if the 
individual were mature enough. 

Intelligence tests are often at 
fault because a good many items 
relate to special interests or oppor- 
tunities, but even the best tests will 
be unsatisfactory for some children 
in almost any group, because of dif- 
ferences in background. Once this 
principle of equal opportunity is 
understood, teachers can judge for 
themselves whether test items are 
suitable for measuring intelligence 
and will soon learn to choose good 
tests for the purpose. 

The pathetic arguments favoring 
“nonverbal” IQ’s for duller chil- 
dren are at best questionable. In 
general, language is a highly sensi- 
tive indicator of intelligence and, 
barring specific handicap, there is 
no evidence that those who cannot 
understand or use their native lan- 
guage with facility are compensated 
with some special kind of “general 
mental ability’ that cannot be ade- 
quately measured by verbal tests. 

The issue here, as always in in- 
telligence testing, is equality of op- 
portunity to have learned the kind 
of thing demanded. But to avoid 
language in an intelligence test is 
to reject the most versatile and most 
important means of communicating 
thought. In case of specific handi- 
cap—defect of speech or hearing, 
or difference of languages—we re- 
sort to nonlanguage tests through 
necessity, not because they are ‘‘just 
as good.” As for verbal and non- 
verbal IQ’s, there has never been 
any justification for such terminol- 
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ogy. What we have is verbal and 
nonverbal test items or tests, all 
designed to measure general intel- 
ligence; and if IQ’s obtained with 
verbal and nonverbal tests differ 
greatly there is reason for grave 
doubt of the validity of either or 
both. 

The search for “primary mental 
abilities” is concerned with finding 
the major components of the groups 
of abilities which may be judged to 
reflect intelligence. But so far, com- 
petent analysts are not agreed on 
the identification of such abilities or 
on the validity of tests which pur- 
port to measure them as separate 
abilities. 

A common characteristic of in- 
telligence tests is that they yield 
1Q’s. The original Binet tests meas- 
ured directly in mental-age credits, 
but nearly all tests nowadays are 
point scales, the IQ’s being deter- 
mined statistically from the dis- 
tribution of point scores. If these 
determinations were valid in rela- 
tion to the definition of an IQ, the 
distribution of IQ’s obtained from 
the various tests on the market 
would be alike—they would have 
the same standard deviation—and 
the IQ’s would be comparable. 

But these standard deviations, 
rarely published in the test man- 
uals, vary from about 10 to about 
26; soa very bright youngster might 
have, taking extremes, an IQ of 
130 on one test and an IQ of 178 
on another. Or, a child might have 
an IQ of 80 on one test and be 
judged a bit subnormal, and have 
an IQ of 48 on another and be class- 
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ified as an imbecile by the scoring. 

The standard deviation of IQ’s on 
the first Stanford-Binet scale was 
about 13. The distribution of IQ’s 
given in the first paragraph of this 
article was based on that scale, 
which has been obsolete since 1937, 
when it was superseded by the pres- 
ent revision. The newer standard 
deviation is reported as 16.4, and 
the makers of other intelligence 
tests now try to get about the same 
dispersion—with considerably vary- 
ing degrees of success. 

An IQ, then, is likely to be a 
pretty shifty measure of mental 
ability unless it is interpreted in 
terms of how commonly such an IQ 
occurs in the general population; 
that is, in terms of the statistical 
characteristics of the test used. The 
IQ’s yielded by different tests are 


not likely © be comparable. At 
least sume ‘eachers in each school, 


therefore, should know enough 
about elementary statistics to make 
the necessary analysis. 

Many teachers are disturbed by 
the increasing numbers of “‘feeble- 
minded”’ children in school, as indi- 
cated by IQ’s below 70. As Tred- 
gold pointed out many years ago, 
the sound definition of feeblemind- 
edness refers to the lowest x percent 
of the population. Without an 
agreement on x, we formerly had es- 
timates running all the way from 
one feebleminded person in 2500 
to one in 16. The American con- 
sensus on what x should be was 
expressed for the old Stanford-Binet 
as the portion having IQ’s below 
70. That was 1 percent. On the 


present Stanford-Binet it’s nearly 4 
percent. We don’t have more feeble- 
minded—an entirely arbitrary classi- 
fication—we just have a lot of 
people using the wrong figures. 

The term IQ has been so grossly 
abused and it is so inappropriate to 
the shifting values yielded by vari- 
ous tests that we probably should 
abandon it altogether. The test 
scores would be far easier to inter- 
pret if the school made its own con- 
version of the raw-point scores into 
standard scores of some sort (Z 
scores, for example, which have a 
mean of 50 and a standard devia- 
tion of 10), and made comparisons 
with national norms if requisite data 
were available. 

In any case, I should say that we 
do too much intelligence testing and 
then misinterpret-—or ignore—the 
results. Once in three or four years 
should be often enough to measure 
a student's mental ability, and the 
test then used should not attempt 
the speculative or the impossible. In 
considering tests for selection, fancy 
claims and high costs should be 
automatically suspect, and tests 
under favorable consideration 
should be carefully studied (and 
actually taken, by the teachers who 
make the selection) to make judg- 
ments of local validity, ease of ad- 
ministration and scoring, adequacy 
of manuals, and so on. 

Finally, the results of the intelli- 
gence testing should be interpreted 
in light of the characteristics of the 
test used, and especially—auntil we 
can do better—of the IQ distribu- 
tion of that test. ° 





Those Concerned Should Be Allowed to Help 


Preparing Those Written Policies Can 
Be a Group Responsibility 


ARTHUR P. BrxBy AND Eric Hirst 


In The Nation’s Schools 


“Waar was done the last time 
a parent asked your superintendent 
to admit her under-age child to 
your school? Did he hem and haw? 
Did he say he'd have to refer it to 
the whole board? Or did he show 
her a written set of school-board 
policies that defined the board’s at- 
titude in this case. Does your school 
have a written statement to back up 
any actions based on board policy? 

Every board has policies. Some 
may be scattered through the min- 
utes; some are in the business rec- 
ords; some are in proposals for the 
future; some are in handbooks for 
teachers, bus drivers, custodians, 
and other employes; some are lo- 
cated in other places. But wherever 
they are, they do exist for every 
board. 

Since most boards have not col- 
lected their policies, who will sug- 
gest to the board members that they 
do so? Usually it is the superinten- 
dent. 

But sometimes superintendents 
do not want written rules and regu- 
lations. They may feel satisfied with 
the status quo and not want further 
rules. Sometimes they feel that rules 
may be inflexible and that they will 
have a firmer hand without them. 
Many a superintendent is afraid 
that if board members feel the need 
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for writing rules they lack confi- 
dence in him. He is sure that the 
more confidence a board has in a 
superintendent the more power it 
will delegate to him without a writ- 
ten policy. 

Staff members also may object to 
written statements. For instance, 
the principal who has been with the 
system for many years may have ac- 
quired some unwritten powers great- 
er than those of the new superin- 
tendent. And every group has a few 
gold brickers who are afraid to have 
their duties and responsibilities pub- 
lished for the entire community to 
see, as it might discover they are 
not doing the job. 

The superintendent in the matter 
of policy writing is the proper one 
to give leadership, although it 
would be a good idea if a board 
member suggested it first. The su- 
perintendent might make such a 
suggestion when new board mem- 
bers are inducted or soon after he 
has taken office in a new town. Or 
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the suggestion may come from a 
principal, the teachers’ organization, 
or the parent-teacher association. 

If you, as a superintendent, want 
your board members to start, you 
must show them what they should 
do. You may want to bring a list of 
times when you needed such a 
statement. Perhaps they will see 
how some unpleasant situation 
could have been avoided if there 
had been a written policy; perhaps 
they will agree that new board mem- 
bers or staff could be more efficient- 
ly and quickly informed; perhaps 
they will want to publish their poli- 
cies to show the public what they 
are doing. 

You might invite an outside 
speaker to discuss policies with 
board members or see to it that they 
read articles that prove the need. 
Often a superintendent or board 
member will first see the need for 
a policy statement after he has 
heard a speech, a lecture, or a dis- 
cussion on the topic. 

A board should work out the 
method best suited for developing 
a written policy statement for its 
community. The best bet sometimes 
is just to start writing. However, 
we shall offer several suggestions 
from which you may get ideas for 
your own situation. 


SOME GRADUAL CHANGES 


If the board and superintendent 
are willing to go slowly and to in- 
vite as many people as possible to 
share the work, a good policy state- 
ment may evolve. First of all, here 
are some pitfalls to avoid: 


1. Many policies get printed, 
filed, and that’s all. They serve no 
purpose at all. 

2. Many policies become holy 
and inviolate. No one dares to go 
against them or suggest changes. 

3. Many documents are vague 
and general and written in “peda- 
gese” so that few people can under- 
stand them. 

4. Some policies get to be cum- 
bersome volumes with many rules 
and regulations. Policies should sug- 
gest rules but should not spell out 
every action. 

Remember that you want people 
to find policies easy to read, under- 
stand and apply. Most writers agree 
that the process should not be hur- 
ried. But one Connecticut beard 
wrote its rules and regulations in 
one-and-a-half days; many other 
boards have taken as much as two 
years. It is difficult to make any 
exact statement as to the time that 
will be consumed. 

Obviously if a school system 
changes from a loose and vague 
system of operation to one that is 
given direction by the establishment 
of policy it will change the duties 
and powers of many people. All 
kinds of business procedures and 
other routines may be changed. So 
it is better to reorganize gradually, 
to adopt policies slowly, with time 
taken to measure their effectiveness. 
One school system tried an ex- 
perimental adoption. It accepted, 
for one year, the policies that had 
been developed in another town and 
then changed them where necessary 
to suit the situation. If a board 
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must adopt a policy quickly, per- 
haps it can adopt it tentatively and 
then work on it while the school 
system operates under it. 

Everyone concerned should work 
on the document. A board certainly 
should adopt its own rules and reg- 
ulations, but that does not mean 
that everything must be written by 
the members. Many policies can be 
developed by staff members who 
know the job and then submitted to 
the board for approval. One should 
remember that cooperation will 
make a policy work, force will not. 

As the board gets others to share 
with it, remember that a pretense of 
allowing participation is not a satis- 
factory substitute for genuine par- 
ticipation, and the feeling on the 
part of the teachers that participa- 
tion is encouraged only for the sake 
of obtaining assent to decisions al- 
ready made may produce more dis- 
satisfaction than satisfaction. By the 
same token, the fact that teachers or 
others recommend policies does not 
mean that the board must accept 
the recommendation. 

Perhaps the best thing to say 
about the people who will help the 
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board is that they should represent 
groups that are interested in the 
schools. For instance: 

The parent-teacher association can 
help set policies on attendance, 
discipline, and entrance-age require- 
ments for the schools. 

The board and community can set 
up committees ; a committee to work 
out the scope and table of contents ; 
a committee to study state-school 
law and state-education-department 
regulations; a committee to make a 
list of all problems that require a 
policy; a committee to study past 
board minutes, a committee to de- 
termine the division of responsi- 
bility. 

Appointment of committees, of 
course, sets up only the framework 
and does nothing toward assuring 
the kind of policies that will be 
written or their content. While 
none of the committees wants to be 
superintendent dominated, the ad- 
ministrator can give a great deal of 
help to the committees by round- 
ing up the materials they ask for 
and finding other references that 
will be of value to the committees in 
making recommendations. © 


THE function of the good leader is to guide, challenge, and 
motivate each staff member toward a critical appraisal of 
his own attitudes, convictions, and practices as these relate 
to the school’s curriculum, methods, and climate. In ful- 
filling this function the leader recognizes that a faculty 
grows in service only as its members are actively engaged 
in situations which call for learning and growing . . 
administration and supervision must be conceived as two- 
way processes.—Galen Jones in The Spotlight. 





"... Freshness and Variety to the Teaching Process” 


Nature of the Core Curriculum 


HArRRIs HARVILL 


In Social Education 


HE American secondary school 
has the two-fold task of “unifica- 
tion” and “specialization”: It must 
educate all youth for successful 
citizenship and it must provide ex- 
ploratory experiences and training 
in areas of specialization. Among 
the required offerings of the sec- 
ondary schoo], the core is that 
unique part of the program which 
emphasizes the process of demo- 
cratic living and learning. 

True, the whole school program 
contributes to citizenship education, 
but the core assumes special respon- 
sibility for this important task. 

Each core class is a miniature 
community in which young Ameri- 
can citizens develop the skills, 
understandings, and moral stand- 
ards essential to the perpetuation of 
the American way of life. A clear 
understanding of the core’s funda- 
mental goal of citizenship educa- 
tion is the prime requisite for suc- 
cessful core teaching. 

What are some of the other out- 
standing characteristics of the core 
program? 

1. The core is a unified problem- 
type course not limited to any one 
subject field but drawing most heav- 
ily on social studies and the lan- 
guage arts. Though not limited to 
these two academic fields, the core 
draws on other subject-matter fields 
only as they can serve the core’s 
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fundamental aim of citizenship 
education. It is, in fact, the core’s 
compelling purpose of citizenship 
education which gives unity to core 
activities. Many activities (class 
meetings, devotionals, individual 
remedial study, guidance activities) 
will be well worth carrying on dur- 
ing the core period though they are 
in no way related to the core unit. 
Everything which goes on during 
the core period, however, must be 
related to the central and unifying 
citizenship goal of the core. 

2. All good teaching methods are 
to be used in the core, but the 
democratic method of group prob- 
lem-solving will assume central im- 
portance. The pupils in core classes 
will have repeated opportunity to 
define clearly the problem for group 
study, will, through committee 
work, learn the necessity for and de- 
sirability of division of responsi- 
bility among members of a demo- 
cratic working group, will practice 
the skills of gathering and organiz- 
ing accurate data as a basis for 
thoughtful action, will learn to eval- 
uate progress made and plan next 
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steps for individual and group ef- 
fort. In all this activity the core 
teacher will not hesitate to give vig- 
orous leadership as a member of the 
group, though students will take the 
lead whenever possible. 

3. The daily time allotted to the 
core should consist of two or three 
periods in the junior-high school, 
and will decrease as the maturing 
student in senior-high school in- 
creases his interest in and need for 
specialization. 

4. Individual and group guidance 
of class members is a primary func- 
tion of the core program. The core 
organization seems to offer the best 
present solution to the problem of 
organizing the school’s guidance 
program, especially for schools with 
limited financial resources and staff. 
In the longer block of core time, the 
teacher, responsible for fewer pu- 
pils, can better become acquainted 
with the needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of the students. 

5. Skills basic to successful demo- 
cratic living are learned in the core 
through meaningful use and prac- 
tice. Chief among the democratic 
skills taught in a functional way in 
the core are the language-arts skills. 
In the core, students are placed in 
situations where they can talk a 
great deal, write a great deal, and 
read a great deal about things which 
they want to talk about, want to 
write about, and want to read about. 
Varied drill (practice) is carried 
on as needed. Other essential skills 
(research skills, skills in graphic 
presentation of data, skills in the 
give-and-take of democratic discus- 
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sion, skills in committee work) are 
taught in the same functional way. 

Experience has shown that not 
enough systematic practice of mathe- 
matical skills is provided in most 
core programs and that required 
mathematics courses will be neces- 
sary outside the core period. Most 
schools also have found it desirable 
to place junior-high-school general 
science in a separate required course. 
Though not limited to any subject 
field or fields, the “‘unified”’ core is 
proving in practice not to be all- 
inclusive. 

6. Problems for study in the core 
will be chosen by students and 
teacher from a flexible framework 
of subject matter suggested by the 
faculty. In the heyday of pragma- 
tism’s heated reaction against tradi- 
tional school practices, it was argued 
by some early core advocates that 
children and teacher in core classes 
should be “free” to choose any 
problem for study without concern 
for traditional school practice or 
organization. 

Today, it is more clearly recog- 
nized the children in school cannot 
be free in any real sense to choose 
“what” is to be studied, for back of 
the children and back of the teacher 
loom the overpowering demands of 
the society which supports the 
school. Problems for study in core 
classes must be chosen from a flex- 
ible framework of essential subject 
matter set up by the faculty. Each 
school faculty will determine the 
scope of its core program in the 
light of the total school organization 
and the core’s citizenship goal. Se- 
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quence in the core will be based on 
the physical and social maturation 
of core students. 

7. Cooperative preplanning by 
teachers who enlist many profes- 
sional, lay, and student rescurces is 
characteristic of successfui core pro- 
grams. However, the work in each 
individual core classroom will be 
under the direction of one teacher. 
So vociferous during the early days 
of the present core concept was the 
pragmatist’s insistence on complete 
freedom for children in all core 
activities that some core advocates 
turned their back on the long- 
valued and time-tested principle 
of preplanning in teaching. Today, 
it is more clearly recognized that 
preplanning is just as essential in 
the core as in every phase of teach- 
ing. Without preplanning, core ac- 
tivities become chaotic and over- 
lapping. Teacher preplanning ac- 
tually guarantees to core students 
richer experiences than does lack of 
planning. 

Recognizing this, many core 
teachers are building comprehensive 
resource units for their own use in 
directing the activities of the core 
class. These resource units are cen- 
tered around problems (studies) 
which the core teacher's experience 
with children and knowledge of 
social problems indicate will arouse 
the enthusiastic investigation of 
students. In preplanning, the core 


teacher welcomes the suggestions of 
laymen, students, and colleagues 
alike. 

Though from time to time as an 
experimental project two or more 
teachers may collaborate in directing 
a core study, the small staffs of most 
schools will prevent this as a per- 
manent arrangement. As a regular 
practice, the work of the core class 
will be directed by one teacher who 
utilizes to the fullest possible extent 
the resources of fellow faculty 
members. 

It is through the blending of such 
ingredients as have been named 
here that the core achieves its dis- 
tinctiveness from the usual organi- 
zation of the social-studies program. 
Many of the separate ingredients of 
the core are no different from the 
same individual ingredients in the 
usual social-studies organization. 
Certainly, the purpose of the usual 
social-studies organization and the 
basic subject matter in each will 
be much the same. It is the ar- 
tistic blending of all its elements 
that characterizes the core. 

Perhaps the most distinctive sep- 
arate ingredients of the core are 
its time allotments, its increased 
emphasis on the process of demo- 
cratic living and learning, its possi- 
bilities for improved guidance, and 
its moderate experimental approach 
which brings freshness and variety 
to the teaching process. ® 


He HE core teacher is dedicated to the role of sound lead- 
ership in the most indispensable processes of democracy— 
From Developing the Core Curriculum. 





The Professional Role of the Counselor 


Why Define Counseling in Medical Terms? 


Davi M. Trout 


In Personnel and Guidance Journal 


o!n April of 1953, the Attorney 
General of Michigan released an 
opinion which created a wave of ex- 
citement and discussion among 
counselors, especially those employ- 
ed in colleges and universities. Clin- 
ical psychologists showed even more 
concern. The psychological clinic in 
one of our largest institutions of 
higher learning was, it is said, actu- 
ally closed for a time in response 
to this official statement. 

The clinic is again in operation. 
The Michigan Psychological Asso- 
ciation has appointed a representa- 
tive to study the opinion as it relates 
to clinical psychologists and coun- 
selors. The latter are going about 
their work as usual, but many of 
them still wonder whether they are 
violating the laws of the state when 
they counsel certain persons. 


THE LEGAL DECISION 


To the Secretary of Michigan’s 
State Board of Registration in Medi- 
cine, the Attorney General replied 
to the question as to whether the 
practice of psychotherapy in any or 
all of its phases by nonmedically 
trained people constitutes a viola- 
tion of the law, that it does. ‘‘Sec- 
tion 14.539, Mich. Stat. Ann., pro- 
hibits the practice of medicine or 
surgery in this state without a li- 
cense, and the Attorney General is 
of the opinion that the practice of 
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psychotherapy comes within the 
definition of the practice of medi- 
cine found in the statute,’’ wrote 
the Attorney General. 

Recent counselling literature pro- 
fesses that counselors diagnose, at- 
tempt to diagnose, attend, advise, 
accomplish therapy and psychother- 
apy through therapeutic means. 
Carl M. Rogers, author of Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy, in an 
earlier book, defined the work of 
the ‘“‘nondirective’’ counselor as 
therapeutic. In his later publication 
he has extended his definition to 
teaching, play, administrative, and 
other social relations when perform- 
ed in accordance with certain non- 
directive principles to achieve 
“client-centered” therapy. His think- 
ing typifies a considerable trend in 
counseling. 

Hahn and MacLean, authors of 
General Clinical Counseling in Edu- 
cational Institutions, represent an- 
other group of leaders who are con- 
cerned primarily with clinical and 
diagnostic procedures as the major 
work of the counselor. They esti- 
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mate the degree of professional 
eminence by the clinical proficiency 
achieved. But these, and many 
others who share their views, are 
using the vocabulary of medicine in 
general, and of psychiatry in par- 
ticular, to describe counseling as 
professing to diagnose, treat, and 
achieve therapeutic results, contrary 
to this legal opinion. 


JEOPARDY TO CAREERS 


Counselor-trainers and teachers 
of counseling can ignore this opin- 
ion only at the peril of putting their 
graduates in legal jeopardy. Those 
who seek to describe the role of the 
counselor for purposes of adminis- 
tration, for educational clarity, to in- 
form the public, or for other rea- 
sons are obligated to take account 
of such statements as the Attorney 
General has made. It confronts us 
with an important question: Can 
counselors justify, either by law or 
by logic, the description of their 
activities in terms long used to 
designate the major functions of 
the medical profession? 

The legal opinion here cited an- 
swers negatively. There are a num- 
ber of historical, scientific, motiva- 
tional, semantic, and practical con- 
siderations which give the same 
answer. But the very lines of rea- 
soning which yield this negative an- 
swer also suggest positively the 
professional role of the counselor. 
In Hahn and MacLean’s survey, 
General Clinical Counseling in Edu- 
cational Institutions, in the section, 
“The Tools and Techniques of 
Counseling,” the authors show how 
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the counselor relies on scientific 
methods to aid him and the coun- 
selee in formulating hypothetical 
courses of action the latter can ex- 
plore in seeking solutions to his 
personal problems. 

This conception of counselling 
does not require the use of “clini- 
cal,” “diagnostic,” or any other 
medical terms to describe it. A se- 
mantic weakness of counseling stems 
from its too great readiness to ap- 
propriate the terminology of medi- 
cine, psychiatry, and clinical psy- 
chology instead of developing edu- 
cational concepts to identify its new 
insights and discoveries. 

W. U. Snyder's Casebook of 
Non-Directive Counseling presents 
counseling as a learning situation in 
which the counselee explores, ana- 
lyzes, and reorganizes his own ex- 
perience to achieve insights and 
understandings of himself which 
would be impossible without the 
stimulation and cooperative empha- 
ses afforded by the activity of the 
counselor. The new insights, the 
new ways of living which open 
through this process are not ac- 
curately described by the word 
“therapy’’—the healing of the sick. 
They are the products of the expert 
teacher and the questing learner 
working in close cooperation on the 
more private and personal problems 
of the latter. The role of the coun- 
selor—directive or nondirective— 
is therefore the guidance of learners 
who seek to understand and con- 
trol their own behavior. 

What, then, are the responsibili- 
ties of the counseling profession if 
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it is to justify the scope of its activi- trists all behavior disorders due 
ties as here suggested. At least five primarily to physiological defici- 
courses of action seem to be needed: ences and diseases. 

1. Avoid the technical termin- 4. Develop and apply a theory 
ology of medicine and instead iden- of counselor training which com- 
tify, develop, and use concepts ap- _bines the proposals of Rogers in his 
propriate to the role of the coun- Client-Centered Therapy, and of 
selor as it has emerged historically Hahn and MacLean in General 
within professional education. Clinical Counseling in Educational 

2. Defend its right to serve those Jmstitutions in a logical synthesis. 
whose more personal problems can 5. Promote legal and profession- 
be solved and whose behavior can al standards to stimulate adequate 
be reordered educationally without preparation for counseling as an 
resort to medical treatment. educational activity concerned with 

3. Continue to refer to psychia- development, not treatment. ° 


Statistical Sidelights on Counseling 


OCCASIONALLY a teacher unfairly blames herself for being 
unable to get through to a child when the child’s real 
problem is a psychiatric one beyond the teacher's training. 
Being able to recognize this kind of problem and know- 
ing where to go to get trained help is the only thing a 
teacher can or should be expected to do in such cases.— 
Panel of psychiatric experts at Boston University’s Found- 
ers’ Day Institute. 


SINCE 1946, counselors serving only junior- or senior-high 
schools or full school systems have increased 120 percent, 
bringing the total to 18,197. Based on an estimated sec- 
ondary-school enrolment of 8,250,000 in 1952-53, there 
was an average of 453.4 pupils per counselor in public high 
schools. The true figure is probably lower than this because 
eight states did not report the number of counselors serv- 
ing less than half-time. 

Certification requirements for school counselors are man- 
datory in 21 states, the District of Columbia, and three 
territories; in eight states they are optional; ten are in the 
process of developing a plan; nine states have no counselor- 
certification plans under way.—From a study by the U. S. 
Office of Education reported in The Bulletin of the NASSP. 





How Does Your School Compare? 


The Status of Driver Education in 
Public High Schools, 1952-53 


In National Education Association Research Bulletin 


=? OR about 15 years the Nation- 
al Education Association, in cooper- 
ation with many other groups, has 
fostered safety education in Amer- 
ica’s schools. Part of this program 
has been to develop practical pro- 
grams of driver education. Under 
the direction of NEA’s National 
Commission on Safety Education, 
two national conferences, by bring- 
ing together classroom teachers, 
school administrators, and safety ex- 
perts, have evolved nation-wide 
policies and recommendations on 
driver education. At both of these 
conferences studies have shown the 
status of driver education. 

Much in the most recent report 
is encouraging. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of youth are gaining new in- 
sights through “some kind of driver 
education.” However, many high 
schools do not offer driver educa- 
tion, either alone or in cooperation 
with other schools. Many of the 
present programs can be improved. 
High community standards are 
needed to reinforce the ideals ac- 
quired by youth from their driver 
experience. And if the public wishes 
schools to offer driver education, 
it must accept the consequent finan- 
cial responsibility. 

But what is a good program of 
driver education? In 1950, the Na- 
tional Conference on High-School 





Reported from the National Educa- 
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Driver Education set down policies 
and made recommendations. The 
Conference report begins with this 
declaration. 

“A complete driver-education 
program includes both classroom in- 
struction and practice driving. 
While the classroom phase by itself 
is of definite value, it is recognized 
that if all the objectives of driver 
education are to be achieved, prac- 
tice driving must be an integral 
part of the program. 

“It is recommended that when- 
ever possible the classroom phase of 
driver education be presented sep- 
arately, with integration of learn- 
ing experiences in other programs— 
such as social studies, industrial 
arts, health education, or general 
science—serving as supplementa- 
tion. Where integration with other 
programs appears to be a feasible 
means of offering classroom driver 
instruction, it should be recognized 
that its effectiveness depends on 
such factors as careful planning, 
clearcut objectives, adequate time 
allowance, teacher awareness and 
preparation, and student readiness.” 

School administrators will find 
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useful information in the current 
bulletin as they ponder the problems 
of stretching the school budget over 
the many areas of desirable instruc- 
tion. In the short summary which 
follows, those who have driver- 
education programs will find “bench 
marks” to compare their schools and 
school systems with typical practice 
in the nation as a whole. Accord- 
ing to the report of the NEA’s Re- 
search Division prepared on the 
basis of various measures of cen- 
tral tendency applied to a limited 
sample, the typical driver-education 
program for high-school students in 
1952-53 had the following charac- 
teristics: 

1. The program offered as a 
separate subject both classroom in- 
struction and practice driving. 

2. The course usually required 
one semester. 

3. Classroom instruction consist- 
ed of almost three periods per week 
and a total of 30 clock hours for the 
course. 

4. Practice driving consisted of 


almost two-and-a-half periods per ° 


week and a total of eight clock 
hours for the course. 

5. Students enrolled in the pro- 
gtam most frequently in Grade XI. 

6. Both classroom instruction and 
practice driving were optional. 

7. Students received credit for 
driver education as a separate sub- 
ject; from one-half to five-eighths 
unit was allowed toward high- 
school graduation. 

8. Most of the curriculum guides 
and outlines were obtained from the 
state motor-vehicle department or 
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from well-known automobile clubs. 

9. Teachers of driver education 
are assigned to individual schools 
and teach the subject on a part-time 
basis. Driver education as a teach- 
ing assignment is most frequently 
combined with physical education. 

10. Teachers of driver education 
have been duly certified to teach 
this subject by the state certification 
agency. 

11. Total teaching time of 
driver-education teachers is about 
the same as that for teachers of 
other subjects. 

12. The typical _ professional 
preparation of teachers for driver 
education consisted of a one-week 
intensive course in the subject and 
some training in general safety edu- 
cation. 

13. The school has one car for 
practice driving and usually a 16mm 
motion-picture projector. 

14. The car for practice driving 
is rented or borrowed from some 
agency outside the school. It is 
equipped with dual breke and 
clutch pedals and is properly iden- 
tified as a driver-education car. 

15. Beginning practice-driving 
lessons are given on an off-street 
area; advanced driving lessons, in 
urban and suburban traffic. 

16. It costs about $350 annually 
to operate and maintain the car 
used for practice driving. 

17. The course cost the school 
about $27 per student enrolled. 

18. The driver-education pro- 
gram is usually financed out of the 
regular school budget. 

19. In the typical school there 
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have been no accidents with the car 
used for practice driving during the 
past three years. 

High-school driver education is a 
comparatively new area in the cur- 
riculum. If it is to be improved 
and if it is to be of value to the 
students taking it, the following 
courses of action need to be taken: 

1. Schools and school systems 
that offer a course in driver educa- 
tion should compare their prac- 
tices with those recommended by 
the National Conference, and there- 
by be able to set up goals for the 
improvement of their programs. 

2. High schools that are not now 
offering a course in driver educa- 
tion should determine the local 
need for such a course, and if the 
need exists, make budget provisions 
for it. 

3. Current programs of high- 
school driver education need to be 
evaluated in terms of their objec- 
tives. Do those who have success- 
fully completed the course have 
fewer and less serious accidents than 
those who have not taken such a 
course? Are those who have suc- 
cessfully completed a driver-edu- 
cation course and who are now 
school-bus drivers, drivers of police, 
fire department, or other govern- 
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ment agency vehicles, or commercial 
vehicle drivers better drivers with 
good driving records? Are fewer of 
those who have successfully com- 
pleted a course in driver education 
traffic-law violators than those who 
have not taken the course? 

4. State departments of education 
and state departments of motor ve- 
hicles should give the local schools 
as much help as possible, for ex- 
ample, gather statistics on the ex- 
tent (enrolments, number of pro- 
grams, etc.) of driver education, 
compile data on accidents by age 
groups for comparison purposes, 
and recommend new laws or revi- 
sions of old laws that will help to 
increase highway safety. 

5. Teacher-education institutions 
should provide both preservice and 
inservice courses for the preparation 
of teachers of driver education. 
These courses should make it pos- 
sible for the teachers to meet the 
requirements of state certification. 

6. Leadership in developing pro- 
grams of driver education is needed, 
particularly in the smaller schools. 
This leadership should be found 
among local school administrators, 
teacher-education institutions, and 
the staffs of state departments of 
education. r 


J ue staggering figures of death, injury, and property loss 
for just one holiday weekend should be enough to convince 
the public and educationa! skeptics that driver education is 
an essential part of the preparation of every youth for 
effective living in today’s and tomorrow’s society.—Herbert 
]. Stack, director of New York University’s Center for 
Safety Education. 





New Twists for Profitable Panels 


We Discuss Together 


In Contact Plus 


—))ISCUSSING together” is a 
fundamental part of school-com- 
munity relations. People like to 
discuss school problems—provided 
they may express their sentiments 
freely and have a sympathetic hear- 
ing. The practical side of this is to 
decide how to have purposeful dis- 
cussion and not a lot of “yakity- 
yak’’ which wastes time and does no 
good. Many devices and methods 
have been tried. 

During the past three decades, 
panels have been used effectively 
by educators and many other 
groups. Usually a panel consists of 
three to seven persons, more or less 
expert on the subject to be dis- 
cussed. When the panel is too 
small, discussion may lack variety; 
when too large, participants may 
wrestle with each other for a chance 
to speak. 

Nearly always the panel should 
include persons representing several 
points of view, such as a classroom 
teacher, a principal, a student, a 
schoolboard member, and an “ex- 
pert’ (college professor, physician, 
dentist, banker, or a labor leader). 


THE CHAIR'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The purpose of the panel is to 
open the subject, say in about 45 
minutes of pro-and-con discussion. 
Then the audience is given oppor- 
tunity to comment or raise ques- 
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tions. Everyone is limited to two or 
three minutes so as to avoid speech- 
making. Much of a panel's success 
depends on the courage, humor, and 
quick thinking of a chairman. 

One school tried the panel on 
the problem of homework. The 
members were parents and class- 
room teachers. No punches were 
pulled and both sides let out their 
most shattering blasts either for or 
against homework. School policies 
got a good going over. Parents 
presented the difficulties that they 
had—and they didn’t agree among 
themselves. At the end, main points 
were summarized and the meeting 
reached a consensus on what should 
be done in their school and by chil- 
dren and parents at home. 

The panel discussion is a way of 
promoting lively discussion. When 
questions and statements are brief, 
the panel plan has some of the ele- 
ments of a spirited conversation, but 
usually it has to be summarized 
briefly if everyone is to have a 
systematic grasp of the main points. 

Often a good way to promote dis- 
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cussion is to lead off with a visual 
presentation. Motion-picture films, 
slides, filmstrips, or even materials 
presented by means of opaque pro- 
jectors are among the many possi- 
bilities. Very few people can walk 
past a motion picture whether they 
see it in a store window or on tele- 
vision. 


VISUAL AIDS, TOO 


But in addition to attracting the 
eye, various visual aids also attract 
the mind; in a relatively short time 
people can absorb many facts pre- 
sented visually. The purpose of the 
visual offering is much the same as 
the panel itself—to open up the 
subject for audience participation. 
It's a technique which can be mixed 
in with panels and speakers. 

As to speakers—almost from the 
beginning of time people have re- 
sponded to the spoken word deliv- 
ered as a talk, lecture, or sermon. 
The speechmaker has a place in 
school-community relations, if the 
audience is stimulated to discuss 
what he says. The key idea is to 
think in terms of speakers who 
spark the ideas of the audience. 
Maybe you need a list of speakers 
or a speakers’ bureau in your com- 
munity with each person cataloged 
carefully as to his skill in orating 
and in stimulating discussion. 

“Well, Ma, we'd better go see the 
schoolmaster” has been said in log 
cabins and in palatial homes for 
many generations. Visiting the 
school is an honorable tradition and 
still one of the best ways of im- 
proving school-community relations. 
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With parents actually “on the 
ground,” teachers can show the 
school work planned, the progress 
being made, and the difficulties to 
be met. Parents have a chance to 
get first-hand information and to 
ask questions about what they see. 
Parent-teacher conferences, often 
and properly personal, may provide 
topics for large groups to discuss in 
an impersonal and objective way. 
The “open-house” idea brings in 
many citizens who have no chil- 
dren in school but feel the need to 
see what's going on. 

One school has shown an inter- 
est in fathers by its annual visita- 
tion night when fathers are given 
special recognition. The program 
planned is one that is likely to ap- 
peal to men. Both parents start in 
the auditorium for a general brief- 
ing and then follow through the 
day’s program of their child (in- 
cluding trying to get expanded 
waistlines within the confines of 
desks built for youthful figures). 
Another school gets some of the 
time of busy businessmen, labor 
leaders, and civic experts by invit- 
ing them in small groups to the 
school cafeteria for lunch, planned 
and prepared by the students. 

Since one of the basic principles 
in school-community relations calls 
for “two-way contact,” many schools 
not only invite the public into the 
schools but expect the laymen to in- 
vite the students and classroom 
teachers to visit in the community. 
These contacts may be visits to a 
public agency (such as the court), 
an industry, or some other activity 
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in the community. Visitors get a 
chance to ask questions about con- 
ditions of employment, income of 
employes, purposes and services of 
the enterprise, and the community 
problems related to the place. 

The purposes of community visit- 
ing by students and teachers are, of 
course, primarily educational. Un- 
less the visit provides useful, first- 
hand experiences which cannot be 
obtained within the school, then 
the educational value may be open 
to question. The next possibility is 
that the visit may create public 
understanding and goodwill which 
result in deferred educational 
values. 

The point is that visits are not 
made just because the idea is u- 
nique, but because they stand on sup- 
portable principles of education and 
school-community cooperation. 


INFORMALITY IS KEYNOTE 


Much has been heard in recent 
years of “group dynamics” as a 
method of stirring discussion and 
giving the widest possible oppor- 
tunity for participating in decision 
making. Various techniques are 
used to promote informality and 
conditions where discussion is most 
likely to be free and democratic. 

At the state level, for example, 
a council was formed of more than 
100 persons to advise on vocational- 
education programs. Representatives 
were sent by management, labor 
groups, and teachers’ organizations. 
The large group was further divid- 
ed into small groups to consider 
phases of the general subject and 
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to report back to the whole group. 
The small groups were not “‘organ- 
ized,” and shifts in membership 
keep the plan from becoming froz- 
en into a fixed pattern. The oppor- 
tunity to serve and the informality 
of the pattern have made for good- 
will among the representatives and 
out of this the schools have gained 
ideas for programs in tune with 
modern practice in vocational edu- 
cation. 

Schools have tried the “buzz ses- 
sion” plan with a group of laymen 
and teachers. The large group starts 
together so as to get in mind the 
general topic and the plan of oper- 
ation. Then, rearranging their seats, 
little groups of five or six form 
with a chairman and a recorder. A 
selected person then reports to 
the whole group which then decides 
the topics to be considered. Then 
the “buzz sessions” start again with 
each group asked to come up with 
specific proposals on the topic. 

The discusion idea is a way of 
promoting good school-community 
relationships. It takes many forms 
and can be readily adapted to local 
conditions. When purposeful and 
properly guided it helps to dig out 
ideas, to distribute information, to 
obtain wide participation in mak- 
ing decisions, and to give many a 
feeling that they have made a sub- 
stantial contribution. Often it clears 
the air and prevents misunderstand- 
ing which could lead to commun- 
ity quarrels over school policies. 
Frequently it lays the base for in- 
telligent thought, planning, and 
action. e 





An Office Job Gave Me a Taste of Luxury 
“I Like Teaching, But—’ 


Auice B. HENNINGS 


In The School Executive 


Bie ID you hear that schools are 
closed today on account of the snow 
storm? Sure wish I were a teacher 
and could roll over on a morning 
like this!’’ said one bus-rider to an- 
other. 

“Yeah,” said a third, “they have 
it soft all right. Time off for every 
little thing. If there’s a convention, 
they're off! A little snow, they're 
off! A holiday—just a little one—off 
again. What a job!” At which his 
fellow passengers nodded agree- 
ment. 

They didn’t know that sitting 
within earshot was a home-bound 
teacher who had reached school at 
7:30 A.M. as usual, after an hour- 
and-a-half struggle with the ele- 
ments, to find that her trek was in 
vain. 


A SUMMER VACATION 


As a teacher, I'm tired of hearing 
random slights from uninformed 
laymen. Let me make very clear that 
I am not tired of teaching; on the 
contrary, I am impressed with the 
importance of my job. Unless teach- 
ers arm the Sams and Sallys with 
truth and knowledge, this civilized 
world has little chance of survival. 

But I think it is time for the par- 
ents of Sam and Sally to become 
better informed about this “soft 
job” that teachers have. 

During what is really a ten-weeks’ 
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lay-off, although it is jeeringly re- 
ferred to as “the teachers’ long sum- 
mer vacation”—I worked in an 
office as a statistical typist for two 
successive summers. Things which 
I experienced and observed in that 
world of business and industry con- 
vinced me that if teaching is 2 soft 
job, there are plenty of jobs much 
softer. 

First of all, I was amazed at the 
quality and abundance of working 
materials and office appointments in 
this world of different endeavor. 
Office and stationery supplies were 
gtanted unstintingly, and securing 
these supplies was not the major 
project that it is in school. I re- 
membered how at the beginning of 
a certain semester I had spent my 
“free” period outside the office of 
the vice-principal, sitting in a line- 
up of “bad” students, waiting for a 
chance to convince him of my need 
for a new classbook. Among such 
a wealth of material, I thought of 
my efforts to maintain an ancient 
mimeograph machine in our English 
department; to obtain sufficient cab- 
inet space for my teaching materials. 
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I thought wistfully of my fruitless 
efforts to secure pens for my pupils’ 
use and ink eradicator for my per- 
sonal use. 

A teacher's frequent use of ink 
eradicator is something about which 
the layman should know. Now- 
adays teachers do so much clerical 
work that teaching is sometimes an 
incidental thing. Now, clerical work 
to a teacher is as arduous as teach- 
ing would be to an office worker. 
And teachers must do their clerical 
work under pressure, at great incon- 
venience, and amid many distrac- 
tions. 


A DIFFERENT ATTITUDE 


The layman should also know 
that a teacher has an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude toward her job from 


that of the office worker. Because 
she does, she often checks in at the 
same time as the janitor. In order to 
prepare for an efficient day, she can 
do countless things in the early 
morning hour before the arrival of 
her pupils. 

And so, I arrived early in the 
office on the second day of my 
summer job to finish some typing 
that had been assigned to me the 
previous day. I had been typing al- 
most a half-hour when my fellow- 
workers began to arrive before nine 
o'clock. No one began to type unti! 
the minute of nine. Later it was 
hinted to me by the supervisor that 
I would get on better with my col- 
leagues if I didn’t appear too zeal- 
ous about my work. Then, too, in 
an office, the workers are entitled 
to a “break” in the morning and in 
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the afternoon. They stop early to 
wash up for lunch and they stop 
early to prepare for departure at 
five. And when they arrive home 
they have the joy of a free evening. 

How different is the teacher's 
routine! I check in about 7:30 A.M. 
I am on the job constantly—teach- © 
ing, policing, or doing clerical 
work. My lunch period is 45 min- 
utes in length, but few teachers de- 
vote this full time to eating and 
relaxing. We eat hurriedly and then 
run off to keep an appointment with 
a pupil who may need special help, 
or to finish a clerical job, or to 
prepare for our next class, or to 
take care of some special duty if we 
are in charge of school attendance, 
or employment, or assemblies. Our 
day does not end at three o'clock, a 
quitting time the layman usually 
associates with teacher. Rarely do I 
—and many teachers like me—leave 
the school building before four 
o'clock, and often I have stayed 
after that time. We are detained by 
faculty meetings, department meet- 
ings, committee meetings; by con- 
ferences with pupils, by extra-cur- 
ricular activities; by work which 
cannot be taken home. 

A teacher's free evenings are not 
many. If she is conscientious, she 
works on her preparations for the 
next day, or the next week, and she 
checks student papers. Then there 
are evening activities which she 
must attend, nor can she relax at 
these functions. If she is coaching 
the activity, she is as tense as any 
director on the first night of a new 
play. If she is in the audience, she 
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is responsible for the proper audi- 
ence-behavior of any pupils sitting 
in her vicinity. Regardless of 
fatigue or tension, she must be 
gtacious and smiling when she 
meets parents at these times. 

The office-worker knows no such 
evening responsibilities, as I have 
described. Moreover, they do not 
live their jobs as teachers. Compare 
the dialogue in the washroom of an 
office building with that in the 
teachers’ room. Men, recreations, 
gossip, and fashions—these are the 
items I heard discussed by the office 
gitls during their “breaks” in the 
morning and afternoon. Never was 
work discussed. Work was some- 
thing done at the desk; when you 
left the desk, the work stayed there. 
You didn’t take it with you. 


IT’S ALWAYS THERE 


But in a teachers’ room the con- 
versation is very different. The 
teacher takes her work with her, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 
In the teachers’ room, where can 
be heard sounds from the music 
room (the band is practicing) and 
from the typewriting rooms, a num- 
ber of teachers are working. Miss 
Toole, who is checking papers at 
the long narrow table, looks up to 
find Mrs. Storm making out report 
cards. “Have you ever had Sam 
Barnes in class?” she asks worriedly. 
“I've been trying so hard to get 
him over the hurdle. His IQ is aver- 
age and his reading index is not 
too low. I don’t know why he’s not 
doing better.” 

“Maybe he works after school. 


So many of them do,” answers Mrs. 
Storm, and adds with a pleased nod 
at the particular card on which she’s 
writing, “If Sally Richards keeps up 
the good work, she'll surely get a 
scholarship.” 

When I left the office that sum- 
mer it was not to return to an easy 
job. I felt I was /eaving an easy 
job in order to teach pupils like 
Sam Barnes. For despite the splin- 
tered desk and the audio-visual aids 
that never fail to break down when 
in use, despite the red tape and 
maddening delay involved in se- 
curing books, paper, and a few pen- 
cils, despite the crippling burden of 
clerical work, despite the ostrich- 
like administrators who bury their 
heads in paper work instead of 
coming to grips with some of the 
real problems in today's schools, de- 
spite the scornful attitude of the 
layman who thinks the teacher is a 
public servant with too many idle 
moments, and despite the injustice 
of the low wage—despite it all, I 
like teaching. 

Teaching is much more vital, 
more stimulating than office work. 
The teacher may need a morning 
and afternoon “break,” but not 
because of the monotony of her 
routine. There is nothing dull or 
humdrum in teaching high-school 
English to 130-odd pupils a day; 
in fact there is no job more inspir- 
ing than teaching boys and girls. 

I like teaching, and so do most 
other teachers, but I want the lay- 
man to know that teaching is not the 
“cinch” he sometimes erroniously 
believes it is. ® 





Are Our Universities Suffering from ‘Hardening of the Categories” 


The Current Administrative Challenge 
in Higher Education 


MARSHALL E. Dimock 


In Journal of Higher Education 


“Wr the prospect of rising 
enrolments and shrinking finances, 
American universities apparently 
have a difficult time ahead of them. 
Faced with the prospect of rising 
burdens and mounting costs and at 
the same time with net incomes that 
are on a relative decline, what 
should we do? 

I assume that we still try to raise 
more money, but that will hardly 
suffice as a complete program. The 
emergency is more immediate than 
that, and large sums are not likely 
to be released so long as defense 
expenditures take (and rightly) so 
large a part of the national in- 
come. The second, and perhaps 
more immediate part of the remedy, 
therefore, must be to get more for 
what we spend on higher education 
in the United States. 

The solution, as I see it, is to im- 
prove the use of our resources 
through better administrative meth- 
ods. How can this be done? I have 
some ideas. 

To begin with, we do not spend 
enough time defining our educa- 
tional aims. This is the first rule of 
administration in any field. Get 
people to think about what they are 
doing and get them to want to do 
it, and their performances will im- 
prove to a degree that is sometimes 
truly surprising. This means that we 
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do not have enough faculty meet- 
ings where the sole subject discuss- 
ed is educational goals and philos- 
ophies. 

I have come to the conclusion 
that the much-maligned pedagogues 
are right and that we ought to listen 
to them. We simply do not think 
enough or do enough about reach- 
ing the ends we have in view. We 
leave it all to chance and individual 
inclination. 

Universities have become so large 
that almost everythir.g entitled ad- 
ministration has to do with “house- 
keeping” functions like budgets and 
purchasing, and almost no atten- 
tion is given to the most important 
function of all, which is to decide 
on educational objectives and phil- 
osophies, and how these two are 
to be brought about by coordination 
within. 

This work, if it is to be done at 
all, must be done by the faculties, 
not by someone who issues orders 
from above. We have learned that 
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motivation, to be worth anything, 
must be selfinduced through demo- 
cratic processes of participation. If 
this is true of industry and gov- 
ernment, how much more true it is 
of academic institutions, where fac- 
ulty members are notoriously indi- 
vidualistic and resistant to outside 
influence and domination. 

But is there a solution to the 
problem of securing cooperation be- 
tween the administration and the 
faculty? Yes, I think there is. What 
we need are more presidents, deans, 
and department heads with the kind 
of personality and approach that is 
exemplified in some of our best 
business and government adminis- 
trators today. Such administrators 
’ believe in letting faculties decide 
on objectives democratically them- 
selves. They believe in efficiency and 
economy and show those concerned 
how such measures fit into a larger 
and better program. They “bring 
their faculty members out” and de- 
velop them, instead of treating them 
like hired hands. 

In the social sciences some rather 
impressive things have been done 
in the general area of human rela- 
tions in recent years with a better 
understanding of motivation and co- 
operation. We could now, with 
benefit, apply more of this knowl- 
edge to the administration of our 
own academic institutions. 

The first thing I would suggest, 
therefore, is this: let us begin doing 
more about planning educational 
objectives, philosophies, and cur- 
riculums by enlisting the coopera- 
tion of the faculties themselves. 


The second thing I would like to 
suggest is that although we already 
have ample resources of men and 
women of ability, we are not using 
thern as effectively as we might. We 
could increase the efficiency of our 
universities immeasurably if some 
method could be found to break 
down barriers between departments 
and schools and to use our human 
resources more profitably. 

Let me be concrete. No university 
is so rich that it can afford to go 
on adding specialists that are not 
necessary. But that is what we do. 
Instead of using a man in some 
other department—borrowing his 
services, as it were—we fee! that we 
must have a man exclusively for our 
own. The result of all this is that 
often we get mediocre men when we 
could have one good man, and we 
add so much to over-all university 
costs that we cannot do all the 
things that universities are called on 
to do—and will not be able to ac- 
complish—unless we learn to do a 
better job of internal planning and 
utilization of manpower. 

Some examples of what I am 
talking about come to mind. We 
teach administration in a number 
of fields—business administration, 
public administration, educational 
administration, social work, public 
health, and so on. And yet the ele- 
ments of administration in all these 
fields are the same, and the diver- 
gencies are relatively unimportant 
and could be taught in sections of a 
common course. Why do we not 
recognize that fact and act on it? 

Do not misunderstand me: I am 
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not arguing for the abolition of 
divisional or departmental organiza- 
tion. Iam simply suggesting that we 
practice what we preach in courses 
on administration given in the uni- 
versity by heeding the fact that the 
more you organize, specialize, and 
divide, the more attention you have 
to give to coordination and syn- 
thesis. 

What we need is more presidents, 
deans, chairmen, and faculty mem- 
bers who realize how important co- 
operation is in stretching the limit- 
ed resources of the university. I do 
not advocate heavier teaching loads 
to make the resources of the univer- 
sity stretch still further. On the con- 
trary, paradoxical as it may seem, 
I think we would get farther if 
we had smaller faculties, a lighter 
teaching load, a minimum of three 
months off every year, and assured 
opportunities for research and phys- 
ical renewal. 

I strongly support joint appoint- 
ment of faculty members. The re- 
sult is that socially as well as pro- 
fessionally the teacher's horizons 
are broadened. At the same time the 
university is enabled by this policy 
to do a better job with an expendi- 
ture of less money. Such a policy 
enables a university to stress quality 
instead of quantity—the salaries of 
its faculty members and not the 
grand total of low-paid employees. 
This matter of salary deserves spec- 
ial mention. Since the university 
does so much for society, its faculty 
should enjoy greater respect and 
better living conditions than is now 
generally the case. And the univer- 
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sity must command the best brains 
and ability that are to be found any- 
where. 

This means that the average full 
professor, instead of being paid a 
little over $4000 as in 1947, ought 
to be paid around $10,000, And 
there should be professorial salaries 
of as much as $25,000, to enable 
creative scholars to teach half the 
year and spend the other half doing 
cteative work which will enable 
them to return to the classroom 
with renewed vigor. The community 
does not grumble about executive 
salaries in industry that run into 
six figures. If trustees and college 
presidents, backed up by faculties, 
had the courage and persistence to 
demand them, communities would 
approve a policy of paying dis- 
tinguished faculty members as much 
as $25,000 a year. 

Better planning of educational 
objectives, the economizing of man- 
power within divisions of the uni- 
versity by means of fewer and more 
general courses, the discovery of 
workable ways to bridge the gulf 
between divisions of the university 
and show how physical and social 
knowledge are interdependent and 
interrelated, the wider use of joint 
appointments of faculty members 
to serve more than one department, 
and the need for higher salaries and 
emphasis on quality, not quantity, 
in staffing our faculties; these are 
the main points I have made. I am 
aware that it is not a complete pro- 
gram, but the fact that even this 
much can be done should be a 
source of encouragement. e 





Local Teachers Association Means Business 


We Salute 


In Washington Education 


MN Lexrion the city of Aber- 
deen, Washington, and most people 
think of rain. And it's true that this 
Grays Harbor area has a climate 
generously defined as “drizzly.” 

But mention Aberdeen to anyone 
who has served recently on a local 
education association salary commit- 
tee and chances are he'll respond, 
“Oh, yes, that’s where they did the 
salary survey.” Though the survey 
was taken two years ago, it remains 
as an outstanding example of an 
ambitious local unit project carried 
through to completion. 

The salary committee of the 
Aberdeen unit contacted all of the 
state’s first-class school districts (ex- 
cept the three large-city districts— 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane) for in- 
formation regarding minimum, 
maximum, and median salaries of 
teachers and administrators, struc- 
ture of salary schedules, and related 
information. The committee con- 
sulted local school-district officials, 
the state and national education as- 
sociations. Survey findings were 
published in a 60-page report de- 
tailing salary practices of 32 school 
districts over a three-year period, 
comparisons of school-district bud- 
gets, sources of school revenues, 
and conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 

Although the Aberdeen unit has 
not taken another salary survey 
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since then, it has surveyed com- 
parable school districts on other 
questions. A recent one was con- 
ducted among 25 school districts in 
the same classification as Aberdeen 
to determine how it compared in 
distribution of special service units 
within the district. 


COSTS SURVEYED 


Special services were broken 
down into eight categories—coun- 
seling, librarian, remedial, audio- 
visual, health, attendance, home 
teacher, and miscellaneous—and the 
number of units claimed for each 
per district and by grade levels and 
the cost of providing the various 
services were included in the sur- 
vey. From it, one can learn Aber- 
deen’s position relative to the other 
districts in each special service, both 
in the amount of service offered and 
in cost. From this report the com- 
mittee prepared a summary and 
recommendation on each type of 
service. 

Projects such as this come under 
the care of the unit's professional 
standards committee, a group ap- 
pointed at the request of the su- 
perintendent. For a large part of 
the year the committee met with him 
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weekly to work on such problems as 
teacher load, extracurricular activi- 
ties, and sick leave. 

With 180 members in all three 
professional associations—local, 
state, and national—Aberdeen is one 
of the larger local units in Wash- 
ington. It has a going program of 
events throughout the year, with 
the emphasis more on business than 
social activities. The executive board 
meets in advance to plan each unit 
meeting, held at a different school 
each month to give members a 
chance to become better acquainted 
around the district. 

Aberdeen’s executive board, in- 
cidentally, is set up somewhat dif- 
ferently than many. Four vice-presi- 
dents, representing elementary, jun- 
ior-high, high, and junior-college 
levels of instruction, are on the 
board along with the president, im- 
mediate past president, secretary, 
and treasurer. The treasurer serves 
also as chairman of the member- 
ship committee, on which are repre- 
sentatives from each of the district’s 
ten buildings, including Grays Har- 
bor Junior College. Other board 
members work with other unit com- 
mittees in a sort of ex-officio ca- 
pacity. 

Once a year the unit has a dinner 
meeting instead of its usual after- 
school session. And each fall at the 
beginning of school the teachers 
and families head for the ocean, less 
than an hour away, for a big get- 
acquainted picnic—last year fea- 
tured barbecued salmon. School 
board members are invited, too. 

One of the important projects of 
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last year was the observance of 
American Education Week. A busy 
autumn was spent in preparing dis- 
plays of school work for downtown 
shop windows and the town’s lead- 
ing hotel, where all the service 
clubs meet. Newspaper features, ra- 
dio programs, and other attention- 
getting means reminded citizens of 
their schools and invited them to 
visit. 

Other committees have their proj- 
ects, too. The salary committee 
would like to be able to work out, 
with the school board, a salary 
schedule whose maximums would 
hold experienced teachers in the 
district, too many of whom are 
drawn elsewhere by higher salaries 
on the upper end of the schedule. 
Still other committees are working 
on such projects as welfare, retire- 
ment, insurance, and income protec- 
tion. 


THE SAME PROBLEMS 


Now in the midst of the same 
enrolment boom found everywhere, 
Aberdeen is trying hard to keep up 
with the kids. A seven-room ad- 
dition, completed only last year, is 
already overflowing. Even a library 
has had to be taken over for a 
classroom. Out of some 630 en- 
roled through the sixth grade, more 
than half of the children are in 
kindergarten and grades one and 
two. Aberdeen teachers are going 
to have a big job for years to come. 
But working together in their pro- 
fessional association, there is no 
reason to doubt that they'll suc- 
ceed, ° 





Many New, Effective Techniques Are In Use 


Progress in the Measurement of Achievement 


WARREN G. FINDLEY 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


Ji current trends towai:d more 
emocratic methods of administra- 
tion and supervision, emphasis on 
growth in common learnings or in 
general education, acceptance of the 
child as a unified organism whose 
many-sided development is to be 
promoted over an extended period, 
all have cumulatively led to a de- 
mand for achievement tests and pro- 
grams of achievement testing to 
move in definite directions. 

If measurement is to contribute 
to a promotion of growth, then it is 
essential that tests, instruments, pro- 
cedures, and programs be designed 
to reflect growth and development, 
as distinguished from status. And if 
growth is to be significantly inter- 
preted over a wide range of devel- 
opment, units need to be devised 
that are as free as possible of basic 
dependence on grade or age norms. 

If, as we may expect, some indi- 
viduals and groups not only do not 
progress but actually lose ground in 
some areas through disuse, our 
measures should reflect this. A sig- 
nificant beginning in attacking this 
problem has been made by Ledyard 
Tucker in adapting and extending 
psychologica] scaling techniques to 
the measurement of growth in vo- 
cabulary. 

Once the promotion of educa- 
tional growth of school children is 
accepted as the primary goal of in- 
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struction and 
change. 

Fall testing to appraise where stu- 
dents stand, as a point of departure 
for teaching and learning, more and 
more takes precedence over end-of- 
year evaluations. If annual fall test- 
ing is made the rule, the results 
can be used immediately by each 
teacher to guide his instructional 
emphasis, while administrative and 
guidance uses of test results can be 
as well served as in “‘final’’ testing. 


testing, emphases 


A SCORE IS NEEDED 


Tests should yield scores for 
specific, improvable skills, rather 
than heterogeneous, undefined, and 
misleading “subjects.” “Test B: 
Work-Study Skills’’ of the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, 
with its five separate measures of 
skill in reading maps, using a dic- 
tionary, using an index, consulting 
reference sources, and interpreting 
charts, tables, and graphs, is an ex- 
cellent example of such a test. Such 
specificity is especially helpful in 
talking with parents whose interpre- 
tations of data about “‘subjects’’ are 
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bound to be colored by their re- 
membrance of what those subjects 
implied when they were in school. 

Teachers also benefit if achieve- 
ment tests lend themselves to analy- 
sis of pupil errors. Most achieve- 
ment batteries now provide aids for 
grouping item evidence on major 
error-types for analysis of a semi- 
diagnostic sort. Teachers are always 
more interested in interpretations 
that describe what a pupil can do, 
rather than in how he stands on a 
derived scale that has meaning only 
in terms of average performance of 
groups. The scaling technique men- 
tioned earlier has the advantage 
that, in addition to describing prog- 
ress on a scale that is independent 
of norms, it permits describing an 
individual’s achievement in such 
terms as his being able to “answer 
questions like this with 70 percent 
accuracy.” 


RECORD AIDS TEACHERS 


An important aid to teachers in 
using growth measures is the cumu- 
lative record. A pupil’s achievement 
in the current year’s testing takes on 
added significance when judged in 
the light of previous achievement 
and relevant notations about health, 
social, and emotional development 
that may be entered on such a 
record. A pupil’s seemingly medi- 
ocre achievement one year may rep- 
resent significant improvement over 
his very poor achievement of earlier 
years, as a result of serious effort 
on his part and, perhaps, special as- 
sistance by his teacher. Such prog- 
ress, which could not be inferred 
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from the results of a given year’s 
testing alone, merits attention and 
encouragement. 

A point not to be overlooked in a 
programmed use of achievement 
tests is that they have differential 
guidance value. Group tests of men- 
tal abilities continue to use tests of 
vocabulary and reading as chief 
components of their measures of 
“verbal ability,” and arithrnetic 
computation and problem tests to 
measure “quantitative ability.” And 
in the typical curriculums of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation it is primarily verbal ability 
and, next, a quantitative ability that 
make for scholastic success gener- 
ally. 

We have, then, in any well- 
rounded program of achievement 
testing the measures of ability need- 
ed for any long-term predictive pur- 
poses and under names that do not 
involve the stigma that goes with 
the term “intelligence.” Let us still 
use other measures of readiness to 
learn in the early-school grades to 
help us ascertain the causes of learn- 
ing difficulty and the prospects of 
individual improvement, but let us 
recognize what we call variously 
achievement, abilities, aptitudes, in- 
telligence, as competences in basic 
media of thought and utilize meas- 
ures of them for all of their proven 
functions. 


TEST OTHER FACTORS 


The previous point is further re- 
inforced by the observable trend in 
achievement testing to employ test 
exercises that compel the student to 
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apply what he knows in a mod ¢- 
ately novel, practical situation, rath- 
er than merely to recognize facts or 
perform routine operations. Such 
testing implies the use of a blend of 
mental ability and substantive 
knowledge and thereby denies the 
usefulness of distinguishing sharply 
between components of aptitude and 
achievement in effective mental be- 
havior. The “original” problem in 
mathematics or science, the sight 
translation in languages, and the 
editing exercise in Fnglish have 
reflected this emphasis for some 
time. 

There is an obvious trend toward 
batteries of measures of common 
learnings or general education at all 
levels. For some time now test pub- 
lishers have supported the costs of 
end-of-course tests in single sub- 
jects by the proceeds from general 
achievement batteries and mental 
ability tests. With curricula in flux 
and with desirable variation from 
place to place in instructional objec- 
tives, standardized end-of-course 
tests have presented little to com- 
mend them to alert teachers or de- 
partments whose final examinations 
serve their purposes sufficiently and 
who can master the art of test con- 
struction under guidance if uniform 
objective examinations for the local 
course become desirable. 


ONE EXCEPTION 


An exception would be subject- 
achievement tests used in selective- 
admissions programs at college-en- 
trance level or higher; professional 
development of such tests becomes 


essential, but such tests are still less 
profitable and less generally useful 
than batteries of general achieve- 
ment and aptitude measures. A fur- 
ther exception would be profes- 
sional certification examinations, de- 
velopment of which calls for colla- 
boration of high-level content spec- 
ialists and test specialists. 

A promising new technique for 
measuring ability to write effective 
English is worthy of mention. The 
English Committee of the College 
Entrance Examination Board has 
developed an “‘interlinear” measure 
of writing that presents triple- 
spaced bad copy for free editing, 
but provides a highly objective pre- 
tested scoring key for corrections re- 
quired that yields reader reliability 
of .95 or higher. The correlation of 
interlinear test scores with college 
gtades in composition is higher 
than correlations with such grades 
previously attained by composition 
tests and contributes uniquely to the 
multiple correlation with grades 
when the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
Verbal Score, is also involved as a 
predictor. 

Another new item type, the “‘tab 
test” has been developed by Dora 
Damrin. It is a procedure in which 
examinees indicate the sequence of 
their problem-solving technique by 
removing successively tabs indicat- 
ing actions they would choose to 
take in a trouble-shooting task. The 
number and sequence of false 
moves show patterns of thought. 
The device obviously could be ap- 
plied to problem-solving in aca- 
demic subjects as well. ® 





Can Instruction Keep Up With These Changing Times? 


Issues in Elementary- and Secondary-School 


Mathematics 
Hari R. DouGLass 


In The Mathematics Teacher 


on the mid-twentieth century 
people need more mathematics and 
different mathematics than they 
needed in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The American family, for one 
thing, has become a buying unit 
rather than a producing unit. Be- 
sides, practically all Americans par- 
ticipate in greatly increased finan- 
cial activities. These include income 
taxes, social security funds, insur- 
ance, and investments. 

The people’s needs have chang- 
ed. The curriculum in mathematics 
and our knowledge of how pupils 
learn cannot remain static. Develop- 
ments have brought about new 
problems and have accentuated 
some old ones. Indeed, in recent 
years many of our older problems 
have become ever more important, 
and some of them are now quite 
critical. Some of the more urgent 
issues are here presented and briefly 
discussed. 

1. How rapidly should young 
people be pushed in the study of 
arithmetic? The results of over- 
acceleration should be obvious. 
Many children have had unhappy 
experiences with arithmetic. They 
feel inadequate in quantitative sit- 
uations; they fear figures; they 
dread computations. 

One of the reasons children are 
pushed beyond their capacity to 
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understand arithmetic is the demand 
of parents that their children show 
“progress” early in their school life. 
Parents too often insist that pupils 
be able to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide, and be able to recite 
various tables of number facts, as 
their parents and grandparents did. 

But early memorization is not the 
answer. And there is a trend to- 
ward slowing down a bit in the 
primary grades and giving more at- 
tention to the problem of seeing 
that pupils do not get lost in the 
very beginning. 

2. Should mathematics be taught 
as a separate subject, or should it 
be combined with other subjects 
and integrated in a core or a simi- 
lar type of curriculum? It seems to 
be difficult for teachers to teach all 
or even a major part of mathe- 
matics in connection with other 
subjects in the curriculum. The life- 
problem approach may be utilized 
to a limited degree, but at least after 
the first two or three grades there is 
a distinct necessity for a daily class 
in mathematics alone. This has been 
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the experience of the great majority 
of teachers of mathematics. 

It is also believed, however, that 
life problems and material from 
other fields, such as business and 
home economics, for example, 
should be employed in mathematics 
classes. A comparison of recent 
textbooks with those of 20 to 30 
years ago will reveal that there has 
been a strong trend in that direc- 
tion. 

3. Should pupils be put into sec- 
tions according to their abilities, 
capacities, and achievement in arith- 
metic, or should they be taught in 
heterogeneous classes? Should there 
be remedial sections? This issue is 
still a very live one. There is a fair- 
ly widespread, though not at all 
universal, feeling that adaption to 
individual pupils may be better 
made within heterogeneous groups 
and without sectioning according to 
ability and/or achievement. This 
belief, however, has lost a little 
ground during the past few years. 
The spread of the practice of pro- 
moting all the pupils every year ac- 
centuated the problem. 

Demands placed on the teacher 
to make adaptation tothe wide range 
of capacity, ability, and status of 
her pupils have become excessive. 
At any rate there seems to be a 
necessity for grouping some of the 
most backward pupils. Either in 
separate rooms or in separate groups 
in a room, these pupils seem to 
need special and individual instruc- 
tion. 

There also seems to be the neces- 
sity in junior-high schools for set- 


ting up remedial sections for 10, 
15, or as high as 20 percent of 
those who are retarded in arith- 
metic. These sections should be 
under the tutelage of a teacher who 
is especially skilled in giving reme- 
dial instruction. In some such reme- 
dial sections the work will need to 
go back as far as third-grade and 
fourth-grade arithmetic. 

4. When should algebra and 
geometry be introduced? Opinions 
on this subject vary. During the 
last 20 or 25 years in grades five, 
six, seven, and eight there has been 
some increase in the amount of 
algebra and geometry taught. The 
content at this level is primarily 
spatial concepts, plane and solid 
figures, and formulas. Computations 
appropriate to the figures predom- 
inate; there is little, if any, refer- 
ence to formal proof. 

In grades nine through 12, mat- 
ters are more debatable. In schools 
where only a year each of algebra 
and geometry are offered there is a 
strong argument for postponing 
these courses until the 11th and 
12th grades, At that time the pupils 
are more mature, more able, and 
have better habits of study. And 
at this level fewer pupils who con- 
spicuously lack the ability and in- 
terest to succeed would enrol. 


THEY LL RETAIN MORE 
Especially if the pupils have prev- 
iously had general mathematics, 
teachers can insist on better stand- 
ards in grades 11 and 12 than in 
grades 9 and 10. Also, and this is 
especiaily worthwhile, pupils who 
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ISSUES 


go to college will retain a much 
larger part of their algebra and 
geometry if these subjects are taught 
in the later grades. If pupils have 
not had either algebra or general 
mathematics in grades 9 and 10, 
they will be handicapped in physics 
classes in their junior year, but this 
situation could easily be solved by 
postponing physics until the senior 
year. 

5. Who should take algebra and 
geometry? In many schools, a rather 
vigorous campaign has been car- 
ried on to recruit pupils in algebra 
and geometry. This, unless some 
standards have been employed in 
guiding pupils with respect to al- 
gebra and geometry, naturally con- 
tributes to lower standards in in- 
struction. This is especially the case 
because of the tendency for teachers 
to let inferior and mediocre pupils 
monopolize the teachers’ time. In 
almost any school, pupils ranking 
in the lowest third of mathematical 
ability, as determined by prognostic 
tests and arithmetic grades, should 
be advised not to take algebra and 

geometry until they have taken gen- 
eral mathematics, improved their 
backgrounds, and demonstrated 
their ability to succeed. 

6. What is the place of general 
mathematics in the schools? In 
grades seven and eight it is obvious 
that general mathematics has re- 
placed pure and straight arithmetic. 
In high school in recent years enrol- 
ments in general mathematics have 
steadily increased. It seems very 
likely that within a few years more 
pupils in the ninth grade will be 
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enrolled in general mathematics 
than in algebra. Providing that the 
able pupils have been located and 
guided into algebra, this may well 
be an excellent development. 

Of course, both aptitude and fu- 
ture plans weigh heavily in decid- 
ing which mathematics to take. 
Since aptitude for algebra is less 
likely to be changed than the pu- 
pils’ vocational plans, the election 
between algebra and general mathe- 
matics should be made more on the 
basis of aptitude than on ambitions. 

7. What is the place of voca- 
tional mathematics? This issue has 
been with us for many years. There 
is much to be said on either side of 
this divided issue; possibly there 
will never be agreement on it. For 
those people going into the business 
world there may well be training in 
business mathematics. For those go- 
ing into the skilled trades there 
should be a course in shop mathe- 
matics. For those going into agri- 
culture there might well be profit 
in a course in agricultural mathe- 
matics. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
it might also be said that if pupils 
have had general mathematics there 
may be little need for them to take 
an entire year of vocational mathe- 
matics. Possibly one semester might 
suffice. 

8. Should mathematics beyond 
the eighth grade be required? A 
very strong case can be made for 
requiring one year of mathematics. 
A fairly strong case can be made for 
requiring two years. But if all pu- 
pils beyond the eighth grade are to 
be required to take mathematics, 
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then appropriate types of mathe- 
matics should be offered. 

Careful guidance is, of course, 
necessary, seeing to it that pupils 
make their choices in general mathe- 
matics on one hand and algebra and 
geometry on the other in the light 
of their abilities, their interests, 
their backgrounds, and their prob- 
able future needs. * 

9. What should be the nature 
and amount of homework? The 
changes in modern life both within 
and outside the school have raised 
problems in the pattern of home- 
work. It is clear that less reliance 
may be placed on homework for at 
least a considerable portion, if not 
the great majority, of young people. 
This argues for a somewhat longer 
school day and more opportunity 


for study at school. Instead of hav- 
ing a considerable amount of gen- 
eral practice -work at home, with 
which pupils may and frequently do 
receive assistance which does more 
harm than good, there is a ten- 
dency to use home projects as 
sources of information and data 
pertinent to the uses of arithmetic 
in life outside the school. 

10. Should mathematics be 
taught to give equal stress on its 
utilitarian values and its cultural 
potentialities? To most educators 
the answer probably is that, al- 
though utilitarian values have in- 
creased greatly in recent years, 
cultural potentialities should not be 
overlooked. This is especially im- 
portant in classes made up pre- 
dominantly of superior students. © 


Htow vital mathematics is to industrial progress was 
graphically demonstrated recently in a special exhibit at 
Howe High School in Indianapolis, Ind. It depicted the role 
of mathematics in building automobiles. H. E. Holmes, 
master mechanic at Chevrolet's Indianapolis plant rigged up 
the display board to show mathematical problems involved 
in the design of hood, hinge, and spring counter-balance 
mechanisms, and others dealing with body contours, rear 
end, door hinge, and seat adjuster. The math problems 
ranged from simple arithmetic to trigonometry. 


A fourth-grade class was learning to recognize fractions. 
Pictures of fractional parts were shown, and the children 
were asked to name them. When we came to one-half, 
Freddy said, “That's one-tooth.’"—Kathleen Jack in NEA 


Journal. 


Charles, reading the definition of ‘‘arithmetic’” in the dic- 
tionary, misread the last word: “Arithmetic is the science 
of numbers; the art of computation with fingers.”—-Roy 
Klotz in The Instructor. 





The Right Tools for a Good Job 


Providing for the Individual Reading 
Needs of Children 


GERALD A. YOAKAM 


In A Report of The Ninth Annual Conference on Reading 


a INCE McGuffey developed the 
first series of graded school readers 
the makers of school textbooks have 
been attempting to provide readers 
and other school textbooks on 
graded levels of difficulty for use in 
the American graded schools. 

The idea that children could be 
classified in homogeneous groups 
of approximately the same age level 
and of the same general-ability level 
dominated the instructional organi- 
zation of our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. It was not until the 
measurement movement began to 
produce evidence concerning the 
differences in native capacities and 
achievement of children, that doubts 
concerning the validity of this con- 
cept arose. 

The efforts of those who have 
been gathering evidence on the 
readability of school textbooks and 
children’s literature in general since 
about 1930 have further cast serious 
doubts on the possibility of in- 
structing children in large groups 
all from the same textbook and at 
the same time. Now, the readability 
of school readers, textbooks in 
geography, history, social studies, 
science, health, and civics, as well as 
children’s books for general reading 
has been measured. The data have 
shown that in general textbooks in 
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the 30’s and 40's were difficult. And 
while some improvement in the 
readability of textbooks was evident 
in the last few years, many books 
still remain overgraded and difficult 
for children. 


DIFFICULTY IN GRADING 


Until very recently there were no 
objective devices for estimating the 
reading levels of either children’s 
or adult’s books. Books were graded 
for schools on the basis of the judg- 
ment of authors and _ editors. 
Neither authors nor publishers had 
any usable tool for controlling the 
difficulty of the material they wrote 
and published for children. But, 
now, in my opinion, the time has 
come when we can make practical 
use of the accumulating data on 
readability. 

The validity of the measures of 
readability has been fairly well es- 
tablished. Comparative studies of 
the different formulas—the Dale- 
Chall, Lorge, Flesch, and Yoakam— 
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made at the University of Pitts- 
burgh have shown that there is rea- 
sonable agreement among them 
when applied to school readers, 
health books, histories, geographies, 
religious history, children’s news- 
papers, and even to books written 
for adults on the teaching of read- 
ing. 

But the facts point to the need 
for still more adequate tools for the 
gradation of instructional materials 
for children. The difficulty of ia- 
structing children by the use of text- 
books too hard for them is well 
known by experienced teachers in 
the classroom. The need for ma- 
terials of widely different levels of 
difficulty has become apparent. 

One way of avoiding the diffi- 
culty, suggested by some of the ad- 
vocates of the child-interest-centered 
curriculum, is to dispense with the 
use of textbooks altogether and to 
seck material of suitable interest 
qualities and reading difficulty in 
the field of general children’s lit- 
erature. But the idea of abandoning 
textbooks has serious limitations in 
the present state of teacher educa- 
tion. Many teachers do not have 
the experience, the ability, or the 
resources to follow the procedure 
of collecting and organizing ma- 
terials required by this theory. 

In many communities, the sup- 
ply of children’s books is seriously 
curtailed and teachers could not 
find, even if they knew how, ade- 
quate materials for carrying on the 
study of problems of social living 
advocated in the child-centered 
school, The result has been that the 


great majority of schools are still 
dependent on textbooks for the 
content and organization of instruc- 
tion in reading, spelling, language, 
history, geography, science, health, 
and civics. 

Even though there is every rea- 
son for wishing to increase the va- 
riety of reading materials used in 
schools, there is no essential need 
to abandon the use of well-planned 
and well-written textbooks to be 
used by teachers as tools in the edu- 
cation. What is needed is continued 
study and experiment in providing 
better instructional materials for use 
with children. The readability 
studies which have already been 
made suggest the direction in which 
much profitable effort might be 
turned. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


The need for instructional ma- 
terials on different levels of diff- 
culty for children is one of the sug- 
gestions derived from the reada- 
bility studies. Another need is the 
objective grading of school text- 
books so that they are accurately 
graded. A third idea is the develop- 
ment of easier sequence in reading, 
spelling, writing, language, and 
arithmetic. A fourth is the use of a 
variety of books of different diffi- 
culty levels on the topics or units 
of work in social studies, science, 
health, or other areas. The next 
generation of publishers may well 
issue multiple books on the same 
topics but on different levels of dif- 
ficulty so that each child may learn 
at his own rate. 
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But let us see what can be done 
under present conditions to make 
the differentiation of materials for 
instruction more adequate. We shall 
enumerate several measures which 
seem promising. Some of the fol- 
lowing have been tried out and 
found useful. 

1. Instead of buying complete 
set after set of readers, geographies, 
histories, or other textbooks, buy 
small sets of from six to a dozen 
books intended for the same grade 
level. This will most certainly re- 
sult in books of differing levels of 
difficulty on the same subject at each 
grade level. 

2. Measure the readability of 
books bought so that you can place 
them with greater accuracy. 

3. Attempt to find books of sev- 
eral levels of difficulty on the same 
topics at the same grade level. 

4. Measure not only the reada- 
bility of the books as wholes, but 
get other teachers to help you meas- 
ure for reading difficulty the separ- 
ate topics or chapters in the book. 
You will find that books will vary 
greatly in the difficulty of their 
parts, 

5. Start a subject catalog in which 
you enter the references to different 
subjects found in different available 
books. Record the readability level 
of the book or chapter. This will 
enable you to find at any given time 
material on several levels of diffi- 
culty, but on the same topic. See 
Eleanor Rue’s subject catalogs of 
school readers, American Library 
Association, for ideas and help. 

6. Catalog the contents of his- 
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tory, geography, science, and health 
books as well as school readers. 

7. Start a collection of clippings 
from children’s newspapers, adult 
newspapers, magazines, and other 
sources filed and cataloged by sub- 
ject. Measure the readability of 
each clipping and record. 

8. For the free-reading activities 
of your pupils start collecting books 
of known difficulty for your room 
library. Measure their readability 
or record on the catalog card the 
readability level determined by some 
other worker. Seek to get a variety 
of materials on many levels of diffi- 
culty. You will thus have material 
useful to slow, average, and fast 
learners. 

9. Become acquainted with the 
various reading lists for children, 
ascertain the readability levels of 
specific books, and requisition them 
for your use either by purchase or 
borrowing. 

10. Persist in the collection and 
organization of materials until you 
have adequate differentiated ma- 
terials for your purposes. 

The preceding enumeration may 
seem to suggest an endless task to 
the teacher. Such, however, is not 
the case. A teacher who will do a 
little of this work year by year will 
soon have a body of material which 
can be used to meet the individual 
reading needs of children to a sur- 
prising degree. 


FOR RAPID PROGRESS 


If a group of teachers will organ- 
ize cooperatively for this work, 
they will make rapid progress in 
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the accumulation of proved teaching 
materials which will greatly increase 
their efficiency as teachers and im- 
ptove the work of their pupils. 

The problem of finding materials 
of differentiated levels of difficulty 
is not an easy one. The problem is 
so new that many publishers are not 
yet able or willing to provide dif- 
ferentiated materials except for 
remedial purposes in the form of 
workbooks and remedial textbooks 
for the correction of reading defects 
among older children. Some few 
children’s classics have been simpli- 
fied, but the efforts of publishers 
have been experimental. 

The time seems about ripe, how- 
ever, for some publisher to issue 
basal-reading materials at different 
levels of difficulty and with slow, 
average, and fast moving sequences 
for slow-, average-, and fast-learn- 
ing children. Until this is done, 
teachers will have to exercise in- 
genuity in collecting, evaluating, 
and organizing materials suitable 
for children with different learning 
rates. 


Well-made textbooks are the 


tools the teacher uses to accomplish 
her difficult and complex task. The 
teacher needs good tools just as does 
any other professional worker. It is 
doubtful if we will ever abandon 
well-constructed textbooks in the 
development of the complex skills 
of reading, spelling, writing, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic. But to say 
what has been said about the neces- 
sity of well-made textbooks for 
teaching the basic skills in reading, 
is not to say that these are the only 
materials needed to teach children 
how to read. 

Plentiful amounts of reading ma- 
terials of all kinds are essential to 
success. Both fanciful and factual 
materials must be used. These ma- 
terials will be drawn from the field 
of children’s literature of both past 
and present; but they must also in- 
clude factual material of all kinds 
needed for the development of a 
knowledge of the living world. It 
is this body of materials which 
teachers will have to study, analyze, 
evaluate, and organize on differen- 
tiated levels to meet the individual 
reading needs of their children. © 


Who Says Children Aren't Reading 


IN the past five years the sale of children’s books has al- 
most doubled. Roughly, 1100 new children’s books were 
brought out in 1952 as contrasted with 532 titles in 1935. 
The 1953 total was closer to 1500. 

Even more staggering figures can be found when we 
look at the sales reports on some of the 25c books. In the 
past 12 years, the Little Golden Books are said to have sold 
over 220,000 copies. And the Ding-Dong School Books by 
Dr. Frances Horwich sold three million copies before pub- 
lication date—The Reading Teacher. 








A Proved, Superior Teaching Tool 
What We Know About Electrics 


FRED WINGER 


In Business Education World 


De electric typewriter has ar- 
rived. Businessmen within the past 
few years have been buying them 
in increasing numbers. Now one 
finds many schools with a whole 
classroom of electrics, and others 
in the process of a change-over that 
is being accomplished as rapidly as 
school budgets permit. 

Why the boom? For many years 
the electric typewriter was consid- 
ered a special machine—a luxury 
for the executive who wanted his 
letters to look better, a help for 
typing stencils and masters, an im- 
portant aid in making multiple car- 
bons. 

But today the machine is being 
widely used as the basic office ma- 
chine. A new criterion is emerging. 
The electric typewriter is no longer 
for the one “whose correspondence 
is most important and therefore 
should look nicest,’ but rather for 
the “one who does the most 
typing.” The businessman has de- 
cided that it is sound business to 
provide a machine that will lead to 
increased production and better 
working conditions for the employe. 

The business college is one edu- 
cational institution that does not in- 
vest its funds in unproductive 
equipment. The fact that many busi- 
ness colleges are equipping a typing 
room wholly or partly with electrics 
is further evidence of the soundness 
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of the electric instructional program. 

Teachers who have had the ex- 
perience of teaching with electric 
typewriters report that they really 
are a superior teaching instrument. 
They report that it is easier to de- 
velop speed and accuracy on the 
electrics, and to do so in less time. 

Students, too, prefer the electrics. 
There is something about the ma- 
chine itself that develops the proper 
mind-set and gives the student a 
feeling of confidence. Their teach- 
ers report that the learners are less 
likely to “fight” the machine; that 
they appreciate the uniform quality 
of the appearance of the work; 
that the reduction in fatigue and 
nerve strain leads to greater relaxa- 
tion; and that faster progress sparks 
their learning. 

About now the reader is probably 
wondering whether these glowing 
reports can possibly be true and 
what evidence, if any, is available to 
substantiate them. Many of the 
claims are subjective, to be sure; but 
it is encouraging to find more and 
more revealing experiments being 
conducted in classrooms. 
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The findings of these various 
studies indicate that electric type- 
writers do add from five to ten 
words a minute within a single se- 
mester to the speeds attained on 
manual machines; and with greatly 
improved accuracy; they provide 
definite remedial possibilities; they 
lend themselves to transfer proce- 
dures with benefits to both groups. 

But not all the problems of typ- 
ing instruction are automatically 
solved when electrics are installed 
in the classroom. There have been 
instances of poor, inept electric in- 
struction. There are some nuisance 
factors to be contended with—wires 
underfoot, motors going “dead,” 
students’ jiggling the on-and-off 
switches, strength of the table, 
noise, some minor key-location 
changes, and such—although none 
of these has proved unsurmount- 
able. 

It would seem, then, that we typ- 
ing teachers should prepare for the 
coming all-electric typewriting class- 
room in every way possible. 
Whether we have one or two ma- 
chines, a row of them, or an entire 
room of them, we should make an 
effort to get the most benefit pos- 
sible from the equipment at hand; 
and this requires that we keep close 
records of our experiences, that we 
keep up to date on the findings of 
others, that we become proficient 
Operators ourselves, and that we 
attend workshops and similar proj- 


ects intended to help our electric in- 
struction. 

A caution note, in the words of 
Stella Willins, author of “A Prac- 
tical Approach to the Electric Type- 
writer in the Classroom,’ merits 
quoting: 

“Does this mean that there has 
been a stampede . . . and that both 
business offices and schools will be 
immediately disposing of their 
manual typewriters and replacing 
them with electrics? . .. The answer 
is: No, not at this time, and per- 
haps not for some years . . . It 
would take years—perhaps decades 
—simply to replace standard ma- 
chines, let alone to service new users 
and take care of ordinary replace- 
ment needs. Teachers will continue 
to train students on manual ma- 
chines for a long time to come... .” 

However Mary E. Connelly, of 
Boston University, has stated to the 
author this prediction: 

“I feel that within a 10-year 
period we shall have as many elec- 
trics in our typewriting classrooms 
as we now have manuals. . . . The 
business teacher should be prepared 
for this rapid change, first by learn- 
ing how to use the electric type- 
writer efficiently, and then by learn- 
ing how to teach the electric type- 
writer effectively. With the use of 
the electric typewriter, I am certain 
that we shall be able to teach four 
semesters of typewriting in three 
semesters.” ® 


IN the secondary schools now in use, 24 percent do not 
have business-education rooms.—U. S. School Facilities Sur- 
vey. 








== With Education In Washington #==- 


THE EDUCATION DiGEstT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


November 1955 Deadline.— 
President Eisenhower has written 
letters to the 48 state governors; 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby has fol- 
lowed these up with missives of her 
own; and U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Brownell sent his com- 
munication to the 48 chief state 
school officers. All three messages 
from Washington had the same 
theme: let’s get going on the state- 
wide educational conferences which 
Congress has authorized. 

So now the business is in the 
hands of state and local officials. 
There are no restrictions on the pro- 
posed meetings except that they 
must be held before November, 
1955. This ought to give the states 
ample time to thrash out their prob- 
lems and get the confabs out of the 
way well before election time. 

Meanwhile, Washington is mak- 
ing plans for its part of the big 
educational show of 1955. The 
President has named Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy, president of Proctor and 
Gamble, to head the White House 
conference which is to be held after 
the states complete their meetings. 
Except for setting up the mechanics 
of the White House meeting, there 
is little for Mr. McElroy to do now. 
He must wait until the “grass-roots” 
problems come up to him following 
the state meetings. The President 
and Mrs. Hobby have insisted on 
this procedure. They have also in- 
sisted that Congress is not to take 
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up seriously any legislation to aid 
the public schools until after the 
White House conference. 


Is Everything Controversial? — 
The U. S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to hear a case involving the 
freedom of a community group to 
use public-school buildings. The 
case will be brought to Washington 
in October from Yonkers, N. Y., by 
the Yonkers Committee for Peace. 
This group had been refused use 
of the public-school auditorium on 
the ground that its meetings were 
“controversial.” The local board of 
education says it derives its authority 
from a directive by the N. Y. State 
Board of Education barring “‘con- 
troversial” meetings from public- 
school buildings. The State Supreme 
Court has refused to challenge the 
board’s decisions and the peace 
group took its case to Washington. 

In a brief filed by the Yonkers 
Committee for Peace its officers 
state: “If a discussion of peace can 
be controversial, there seems to be 
nothing that can be without con- 
troversy. Even the discussion of 
formal and accepted truths of math- 
ematics can be controversial. The 
axiom that parallel lines never meet 
has been the subject of debate 
among mathematicians.” 


When That "Old Rocking Chair" 
Time Comes.— ‘The National Edu- 
cation Association has always be- 
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lieved in social security for teach- 
ers,” say Frank W. Hubbard, its di- 
rector of research, “provided we 
could get assurance that the federal 
plan would not hurt the local re- 
tirement systems.” 

Congress has finally given such 
assurance. Under the 1954 amend- 
ments, persons employed by public 
educational institutions and systems 
can get old-age and survivors in- 
surance (the U. S. plan) even if 
they are now under local retirement 
protection, but only under these 
safeguards: 

A majority of the members of the 
system must vote in favor of social- 
security coverage. They must re- 
ceive not less than 90 days notice 
that a referendum on the subject is 
to be held. Taking part in the ref- 
erendum must be a majority of the 
eligible voters,'so as to prevent a 
small clique from speaking for the 
entire group. Teachers in a system 
can change their mind—but the law 
provides that no referendum shall 
take place less than one year after 
the last previous referendum. The 
referendum must be by secret writ- 
ten ballot. 

And here is the part especially 
pleasing to the NEA: It is the 
stated policy of Congress that in 
making social security available to 
state employees the protection ac- 
corded them under local systems 
must not be impaired. The new law 
also removes the possibility that 
state and local employees may be 
covered without a referendum, or 
by dissolving the local retirement 
system. 


Wanted: Old Degrees to Reno- 
vate.—Here is Washington's an- 
swer to the teacher shortage: recruit, 
train and “deliver to the nation’s 
understaffed schoolrooms’” mature 
qualified women, holding bachelor’s 
degrees, but without previous pro- 
fessional preparation or experience 
in teaching. 

The plan was worked out jointly 
by the U. S. Women’s Bureau and 
the U. S. Office of Education. Men 
wishing to enter the teaching pro- 
fession for the first time would also 
be eligible. 

The main idea is to put to work 
homemakers with college degrees 
whose children are in school. ‘Their 
previously-earned degrees can now 
be dusted off . . .,” says Alice K. 
Leopold, director of the Women’s 
Bureau. But something new would 
have to be added to their old college 
training—-new courses in education 
and practice teaching, under the 
direction and supervision of local 
school authorities. The proposal is 
flexible and can be put to work in 
any community or state, federal ofh- 
cials believe. 


Gazing Into the Crystal Ball.— 
Life and learning for the high- 
school pupil of the near future will 
have streaks of brightness, accord- 
ing to the Second Commission on 
Life-Adjustment Education. 

The pupil will probably attend a 
comprehensive high school with its 
wide offerings of specific and gen- 
eral courses. He will carry on many 
activities outside the school build- 
ing. He will hardly be aware 
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of ‘‘extra-curricular” activities—his 
music, art, drama, debate, and jour- 
nalism work will be scheduled dur- 
ing school hours. 

He will worry little about com- 
pleting daily assignments or mem- 
orizing bits of information for 
“recitation.” Instead, he will be en- 
grossed in large units of instruction 
which may take him a week or a 
month to complete. He will have 
some part in deciding what these 
units are to be, for his teacher 
will permit the entire class to plan 
the units of learning. 

His teacher will be more sensi- 
tive to the feelings of adolescents 
and will teach with due regard for 
their inner drives, needs, and inter- 
ests. Too, the teacher will have a 
better understanding of the interac- 
tion of pupils in the class, the na- 
ture of youth cliques, and what 
emotional insecurity and security 
does to learning. The teacher will 
use a great variety of tests and meas- 
uring instruments—but no single 
one will determine the educational 
fate of the pupil. 

Rounding out its prediction of 
secondary education in the future, 
the Commission says that youth will 
be able to take advantage of “‘a 14- 
year sequence of educational experi- 
ences which will eliminate the se- 
lective character of the present-day 
high school. Each student's school 
program will include experiences in 
health, safety, leisure-time habits, 
citizenship, economic competence, 
general work skills and attitudes, 
selfunderstanding, human relations, 
and home and family.”’ 
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With the release of its report 
(printed as U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1954, No. 4, A Look 
Ahead in Secondary Education), 
the Commission completed its final 
official act—and is no more. It is 
doubtful there will be a similar 
body appointed. Life-adjustment 
education, under that label, leaves 
the American educational scene to 
merge with other efforts for the im- 
provement of high-school educa- 
tion. 


Birth Announcement.—A new 
effort to improve a phase of second- 
ary education has begun in Wash- 
ington. The Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education will 
start operation on October 1 under 
the direction of Galen Jones, former 
official in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The Council is tied in with 
the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and is 
financed by a grant from the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau. 

Economic literacy will be the first 
concern of the Council. “At this 
time there is no agreement by either 
educators or the public on what 
essential minimum economic edu- 
cation for all citizens should in- 
clude and therefore no agreement 
on what should be taught,” says 
Paul Elicker, NEA official and one 
of the founders of the new organi- 
zation. ‘To make this decision we 
shall need the judgment of school 
administrators, teachers, and citi- 
zens.” 

The Council was first suggested 
by Thomas H. Briggs, long a leader 
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in secondary education. He has 
stated that there is a large quantity 
of information about our economy 
and its functions. Much of it is 
either “beyond” the average citizen 
ot “below” him. When agreement 
is reached on what is essential for 
citizens to know about their econ- 
omy, the Council can offer selections 
from their “reservoir of fact.” 

Dr. Briggs has suggested the use 
of the broad words, “advancement 
of secondary education,” in the 
Council's title because he hopes that 
in the future the council will turn 
to other aspects of the curriculum. 
He hopes, in fact, the Council will 
become a huge curriculum research 
laboratory which will be able to 
offer guidance and research for the 
teaching of most subjects. 


The No. 2 Man.—The No. 2 
man in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (and No. 1 when Commis- 
sioner of Education Brownell is 
away) is J. Kenneth Little, a former 
vice-president of the University of 
Wisconsin and an expert in man- 
agement and personnel problems. 
His skills are the very ones needed 
at present by the Office of Educa- 
tion, suffering as it does from mul- 
tiple changes in management and 
from the departure of some of its 
high-ranking staff members. (Here 
incidentally is an incomplete count 
of some of the men no longer with 
the Office. By reason of death: Ray- 
mond Gregory, vocational educa- 
tion; Harry Jager, guidance. By res- 
ignation: John Dale Russell, high- 
er education; Don Patterson, ele- 
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mentary education; Glenn Blough, 
expert in science teaching; Galen 
Jones, secondary education; Earl 
Armstrong, teacher training; G. 
Kerry Smith, public relations; Jo- 
seph Strobel, Lawrence Borosage, 
and Nat Giles, all vocational-educa- 
tion experts. ) 

Many of the vacancies caused re- 
cently are not being filled because 
Dr. Little is reviewing with Com- 
missioner Brownell the ‘‘structure 
and functions’ of the entire Office. 
Their problem is to come up with an 
organization that will first be able 
to carry out effectively the jobs as- 
signed to it by Congress under law; 
and second, one which will provide 
leadership for American education. 
“I think we can do both,” Dr. Little 
has said. 

In an interview, Dr. Little has 
revealed that the Office of Educa- 
tion will soon hold a conference on 
research—this being a major task 
of the federal agency. Reevaluation 
of other services to education are 
likely to follow. 

Balding, affable, unhurried, Dr. 
Little can speak and write lyrically 
or (by his own admission) in plati- 
tudes, if necessary. “We do indeed 
live by platitudes,” he said recently. 
“But perhaps this is a time for re- 
newing our acquaintance with the 
obvious. People do not need so 
much to be informed as to be re- 
minded... .” 

“If to the people of the world we 
can now bring agricultural, indus- 
trial, medical, and scientific tech- 
niques . . . . we shall be pioneering 
in a modern age.” e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Trenton, N.J.: Paul Loser, superinten- 
dent for the last 22 years, will retire in 
January, 1955. 

Keokuk, Iowa: J. C. Wright, superin- 
tendent since 1940, has been named state 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Iowa. 

Marquette, Mich.: Henry J. W. Bom- 
well, former assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded W. M. Whitman, resigned. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.: 
Clinton C. Green, former director of 
student teaching, is now head of the de- 
partment of education. He replaces Bur- 
ton W. Gorman, now at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Robert E. Bach has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of Maryland, Baltimore: 
Wilson E. Elkins, former president of 
Texas Western College, El Paso, has 
been named head, 

Beloit College, Wis.: Miller Upton is 
now president. He formerly was dean of 
the school of business and public admin- 
istration, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

Jamestown College, N. Dak.: Edwin 
H. Rian, former vice-president of Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed president. 

Rockford College, Ill.: Leland H. 
Carlson has succeeded Mary Ashby 
Cheek, president for 17 years, who re- 
signed. He formerly was associate pro- 
fessor of history at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Edwin R. Walker, formerly dean of Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla., is now 
president. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa.: 
L. H. Van Houten, president since 1921, 
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has resigned to become visiting professor 
of psychology and education at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Earl R. Sifert, superintendent of Pro- 
viso Township High School, Maywood, 
Ill., for the last 18 years, has resigned to 
become chief educational director of the 
American Dependents Schools, a U. S. 
Army detachment in Europe. 

Garret Weathers of South Bend, Ind., 
public schools, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Educational Film Library 
Association for the coming year. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Bryn J. Hovde, former president of 
New School for Social Research, at the 
age of 58. 


NAM Reports on Education 
EDUCATIONAL facilities are not 
keeping pace with the growth in 
population or with the rise in na- 
tional income, declares the National 
Association of Manufacturers in a 
report recently distributed to its 
20,000 members. 

Serious shortages of teachers and 
classrooms exist and the situation is 
getting worse, the NAM report 
states. “Our schools need more 
money . . . we afe spending pro- 
portionately less of our income on 
schools today than we did in 1930 
and even then the schools were in- 
adequately supported,” the report 
declares. 

A study of the public schools 
made by a committee of educators 
and industrialists who worked 
with NAM’s Education Department 
showed that the number of children 
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entering school is continuing to rise 
at a rapid rate, too few teachers were 
being trained, school construction is 
lagging behind needs, and tax sup- 
port is mot increasing at a suffi- 
ciently rapid rate. Teachers’ salaries 
must be raised in order to encourage 
more people to enter the teaching 
profession and remain in it, the 
committee stated. 

The NAM report states that the 
school problem is “a state-local one 
—it cannot be solved in Washing- 
ton. So, while the nation-wide pic- 
ture is important, the best statistics 
are those for your own school dis- 
trict.” 


American Education Week 
“Goop Schools Are Your Responsi- 
bility” again will be the theme of 
this year's observance of American 
Education Week, Nov. 7—13. 

Daily topics for the week’s ob- 
servance are: Sunday—‘Ideals to 
Live By’; Monday—'‘Teachers for 
Tomorrow’; Tuesday—‘‘Investing 
in Good Schools”; Wednesday— 
“Working Together for Good 
Schools” ; Thursday—"‘Effective Cit- 
izenship”; Friday—‘“Teaching the 
Fundamentals Today’; and Satur- 
day—"“How Good are Your 
Schools?” 

A variety of helps in planning 
and publicizing the week, including 
posters, lapel buttons, place mats, 
napkins, bumper strips, plays, 
scripts, recordings, movie trailers, 
and publicity mats are available at 
cost from the NEA office, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. The NEA, American Legion, 


U.S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are joint sponsors of the 
observance. 


Driver Education Awards 

SIXTEEN states were honored for the 
quality of their driver education ef- 
forts during 1953-54 by the judges 
of the annual National High School 
Driver Education Award Program, 
sponsored by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

Massachusetts received the only 
awatd of excellence. Awards of 
honor were given to Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Oklahoma, and New York. Awards 
of merit went to Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin. 

Awards were made on the basis 
of such factors as percentage of 
students enrolled in driver courses, 
number of hours of classroom 
work, number of hours of practice 
driving, educational background of 
teachers, and percentage of high 
schools in which driver education is 
taught. 


Virginia, 


Education and Economy Survey 
THE Associated Public School Sys- 
tems, a nation-wide organization of 
public school systems and a research 
affiliate of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has announced plans 
to begin a survey this fall to see 
how education can improve the 
economy of local communities. 
The association said that studies 
show that education “has the power 
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to make communities wealthier by 
more complete use of human and 
natural resources in a given area.” 

An eight-point program for con- 
ducting the survey was endorsed by 
delegates at the annual meeting of 
the association this summer at Co- 
lumbia. At the meeting Harold R. 
Maurer, superintendent of schools, 
Kenosha, Wis., was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. 

Two hundred school systems and 
affiliated groups in 38 states are 
members of the association. 


A Bargain for Teachers 

TEACHERS in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and graduate stu- 
dents preparing for teaching in ele- 
mentary schools will be given re- 
mission of half-tuition in the 
University of Chicago starting this 
fall. This half-tuition rate is offered 
by the university as a contribution 
to meeting the emergency caused by 
the shortage of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers, according 
to Francis S. Chase, chairman of the 
department of education. 

Remissions ate available in any 
area of the university to teachers in 
service or on leave for professional 
improvement. Holders of bachelor’s 
degrees, admitted to the department 
of education for professional prep- 
aration for teaching in elementary 
schools, also are eligible. 

The University of Chicago also 
has inaugurated a new experimental 
training program for elementary- 
school teachers, which provides an 
integrated seminar-type unit of in- 
struction and training instead of the 
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usual subject-matter sequence. The 
program, to be a year in length, is 
open to students who have taken 
their bachelor’s degree in the past 
15 years but have had no previous 
professional training. 


Reading Project for Parents 
THE Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, and the 
National School Public Relations 
Association have appointed a com- 
mittee to help prepare a bulletin for 
parents on the teaching of reading 
at the elementary-school level. 
Members of the committee are 
George Reynolds, Cumberland 
School, Great Neck, N.Y.; Mrs. Lu- 
Verne Walker, elementary-school 
supervisor, District of Columbia; 
Helen Bertermann, Schiel School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Mrs. Clara S. 
Brill, Wilmington, Del. Nila Ban- 
ton Smith of New York University 
will serve as consultant to the com- 
muttee. 


Unemployed Pencils Wanted 

A “PENCIL PLEASE” campaign is 
currently underway to collect mil- 
lions of pencils for needy young- 
sters here in the United States and 
other parts of the world. 

The drive is sponsored by Save 
the Children Federation, a 22-year- 
old organization dedicated to help- 
ing children of all ages. The federa- 
tion points out that many children 
are handicapped in learning their 
lessons because they must use twigs 
from trees, lumps of coal, or just 
their fingers to trace letters in the 
dirt. 
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“Unemployed pencils” may be 
sent to “Pencils Please”, 1721 Park 
Ave., New York 35, N.Y. 


ERB and ACE Conference 
“EDUCATION IN A FREE WORLD” 
will be the theme of the 19th an- 
nual conference sponsored by the 
Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education, to 
be held Oct. 28 and 29 in New 
York City. 

Teacher shortage, guidance, the 
gifted child, testing, student ex- 
change programs, remedial reading, 
and education for international ser- 
vice will be among the topics to be 
discussed. 


New Magazines 

Two new magazines of interest to 
educators are United Nations Re- 
view and Junior Libraries. 

United Nations Review is a 
monthly published by the UN De- 
partment of Public Information to 
succeed United Nations Bulletin, a 
fortnightly news magazine. 

Junior Libraries, which began 
publication in September, is spon- 
sored by the Library Journal and is 
devoted to the field of school and 
children’s libraries. Gertrude Wolff 
is editor. Editorial offices are at 
62 W. 45th St., New York City. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
Oct. 1-2, County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 4-6, National Conference of 
Rural Education, Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 11-14, Association of School 
Business Officials of United States 


and Canada, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 14-15, American Council on 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18-22, National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 24-30, United Nations 
Week. 

Oct. 27-30, National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, New 
York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Nov. 3-5, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Nov. 5-10, Adult Education As- 
sociation, Chicago, IIl. 

Nov. 7-8, Association of Urban 
Universities, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nov. 7-13, American Education 
Week. 

Feb. 19-23, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 24-26, National 
Boards Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 24-26, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
(Regional Convention), St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2, Association for 
Higher Education, NEA, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mar. 12-16, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (Re- 
gional Convention), Denver, Colo. 


School 
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—==== New Educational Materials =——— 


Personnel Problems of School Ad- 
ministrators. Clarence A. Weber. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. xi + 
378. $5.00. 

Human problems in school adminis- 
tration outweigh all others in import- 
ance, declares Dr. Weber, who is pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Connecticut. Here he discusses the prob- 
lems arising out of current educational 
practice and then goes on to suggest new 
approaches to these problems in an effort 
to improve conditions. 

The problems of selection of teachers, 
Orientation, inservice education, teaching 
load, tenure, leaves of absence, substi- 
tute teaching, professional ethics, salary, 
and teachers’ organizations are all cov- 
ered in this comprehensive volume. 


Public School Administration. Cal- 
vin Grieder and William E. 
Rosenstengel. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1954. Pp. xii + 
622. $6.00. 

Not only the specific procedures of 
supervision, but also the basic principles 
by which democracy can be made to 
function in the schools are emphasized 
in this text. Both the student in college 
and the school administrator in the field 
will find a wealth of information here 
on the problems facing school adminis- 
trators today. 

The authors describe the achievements 
of modern administration and show its 
potentialities for even greater educational 
service to the community in the future. 


Statistical Methods in Educational 
and Psychological Research. 
James E. Wert, Charles O. Neidt, 
and J. Stanley Ahmann. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. vii + 435. $5.00. 


Designed as a first course in statistical 
methodology, this book illustrates .the 
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application and interpretation of those 
statistical methods which are most use- 
ful in the solution of research problems. 
It provides a background of techniques 
on which advanced courses may be based. 

Among the topics covered are statis- 
tical inference, analysis of variance, chi 
square, linear and nonlinear regression, 
and correlation and discriminant analy- 
sis. The authors point out that lack of 
college mathematics does not preclude 
use of this volume. 


Administration and the Teacher. 
William A. Yeager. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xx 
+ 577. $4.50. 


One of the most difficult phases of 
educational leadership, the administra- 
tion of staff personnel, is discussed in 
this volume. The major problems facing 
the administrator are given detailed 
treatment—such problems as teachers’ 
preservice education, selection, orienta- 
tion, inservice improvement, health, eco- 
nomic position, tenure, promotion, aca- 
demic freedom, community relationships, 
pensions, and retirement. 

The author emphasizes that teaching 
is one of the great professions and a 
major purpose of educational adminis- 
tration is to maintain a high level of 
educational endeavor, 


Speech in the Elementary School. 
Mardel Ogilvie. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1954. 
Pp. vii + 318. $4.50. 

The author, who is assistant profes- 
sor of speech at Queens College, gives 
three purposes for this book: to suggest 
ways to promote effective communica- 
tion in the elementary classroom, to in- 
dicate the speaking activities that are 
part of the language-arts program, and 
to note the part the teacher plays in im- 
proving the child’s speech. 

The author discusses dramatics, pup- 
petry, oral reading, choral speaking, and 
discussion activities in the classroom. 
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She describes speech difficulties most 
likely to be encountered in the classroom 
and how the teacher can help overcome 
them. Standards of voice and diction for 
the elementary-schoo} child are outlined. 


Schools and the Development of 
Good Citizens. Stanley E. Di- 
mond. Detroit: Wayne Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. xiii +- 215. 
$3.50. 

This is the third and final volume to 
come out of the five-year Citizenship 
Education Study conducted by the De- 
troit Public Schools and Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Dimond, director of the study and 
now professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, summarizes the en- 
tire study in this volume. He reports on 
conditions that existed in the cooperat- 
ing schools, the steps taken to improve 
citizenship, and the results. 


Elementary School Objectives. 
Nolan C. Kearney. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 
Pp. 189. $3.00. 

This book is a report prepared for The 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education, a joint under- 
taking of the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The background for the study is out- 
lined, followed by a discussion of the 
goals recommended for the elementary- 
school years and the implications for 
educational practice, research, and meas- 
urement. 


Fundamentals of Instructional Su- 
pervision. Fred C. Ayer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
Pp. xvi + 523. $4.50. 

This text is designed as a practical 
guiding philosophy of supervision, The 
author discusses ten major guiding prin- 


ciples of supervision: leadership, coop- 
eration, considerateness, creativity, inte- 
gration, community improvement, plan- 
ning, flexibility, objectivity, and evalua- 
tion. He presents the biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological facts on which 
they are based and shows their practical 
implications with a series of illustrative 
techniques and practices. 

The text is one of the Exploration 
Series in Education, under the advisory 
editorship of John Guy Fowlkes. 


American Education: An Introduc- 
tion. Emma Reinhardt. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
Pp. xii + 506. $4.00. 

This is a text designed for beginning 
courses in education. It presents an over- 
view of education in the United States 
and gives information concerning oppor- 
tunities in and requirements for teaching. 

The author is professor of education 
and head of the department of education 
and psychology at Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston. 


The Year Book of Education, 1953: 
Status and Position of Teachers. 
Edited by Robert K. Hall, N. 
Hans, and J. A. Lauwerys. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World 
Book Company. Pp. 587. $8.00. 
This is the first issue of the Year 

Bogk to be published under the joint re- 

sponsibility of the University of London 

Institute of Education and Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University. Also for the 

first time the editors of this annual vol- 
ume now include an American authority 
on world education, Professor King of 

Columbia University. The book includes 

sections on the status of teachers in the 

various countries of the world. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
Helping Others, Sailing Ahead, and 
Moving Forward. Bernice E. Leary, Ed- 
win C. Reichert, and Mary K. Reely. 
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Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1954. Pp. 320, 384, and 384. Three new 
books in the “Time to Read”’ series, 

The Preschool Curriculum of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. Paul R. Pierce, 
Mary D. Bradley, and Cleon Truitt. Chi- 
cago: Board of Education. Curriculum 
Brochure No. 5. 

School and Child:-A Case History. 
Cecil V. Millard. East Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan State College Press, 1954. Pp. 
xvi + 221. $3.75. 

Intermediate School Portfolio. Revised. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for 
Childhood Education _International. 
Twelve four-page pamphlets. $.75. Dis- 
count in quantities. 

Elementary: Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. Eleventh edition. 
Edited by John Guy Fowlkes, Patricia A. 
Horkheimer, and Paul T. Cody. Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 
1954. Pp. xiii + 332. $* 00. 

The Slow Learner in the .\ rerage Class- 
room. A 34-page booklet published by 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, 
525 W. 120th St., New York City. $.50. 

My Own Book. Mabel O'Donnell. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1954. 16-page booklets designed 
for each pupil to take home as he finish- 
es the preprimer, primer, and first-reader 
programs. Packaged 16 books in a pack- 
age, four each of four different titles. 
$1.32 pkg. 


SECONDARY 

Eastern Lands. R. O. Hughes and 
C. H. W. Pullen. Boston, Mass.: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1954. Pp. viii + 499. 
$4.08. New fusion text for junior-high- 
school students. 

Aspects of Readability in the Social 
Studies. Eleanor M. Peterson. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1954. Pp. 
ix + 118. $3.50. 

From Here On. John D. Husband and 
Frank F. Bright. All Around the Land. 
Dorothy J. Colburn. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1954. Pp. 608 and 559. 
Two new books in the “Reading for 
Life”’ series. 


1954 


Focus on Choices Challenging Youth. 
A discussion kit for adolescent youth. 
Available from the National Conference 
of Christians & Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $.25 each. 

Foreign Language Education in the 
Secondary School. Dorris Phipps. Eng- 
lish and the Secondary School Program. 
Elizabeth A. Boeshore. Two of a series 
of leaflets on “The Emerging High 
School Curriculum” published by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 
W. 120th St.. New York City. $.15 
each. 


COLLEGE 


Educational Sociology. Second Edition. 
Francis J. Brown. New York: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvii + 677. $5.00. 

The Teacher and His Work. Second 
Edition. George Gould and Gerald 
Yoakam. New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. iv + 396. $4.50. 

Better Reading in College. Martha 
Dallman and Alma Sheridan. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1954. Pp. v + 
308. $3.00. 

Psychology in Education. Third Edi- 
tion. Herbert Sorenson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. x 
+ 577. $5.50. 

Percentage Conversion Tables. James 
A. Johnston. Available from College En- 
trance Book Co., 104 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Your Stake in Social Security. Arthur 
J. Altmeyer. A 28-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. $.25. 

CPEA Reports to the Profession on: 
A Developing Concept of the Superin- 
tendency of Education; Pre-Service Prep- 
aration of School Administrators; Re- 
cruitment and Selection of School Ad- 
ministrators; Continuing Professional 
Development of School Administrators. 
$1.00 each. Available from the Admini- 
strative Center, 525 West 120th St., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


GENERAL 


School Boards and Superintendents; A 
Manual on Their Powers and Duties. Re- 
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vised edition. Ward G. Reeder, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
Pp. xi + 254. $3.50. 

Education in England; The National 
System—How It Works. W. P. Alexan- 
der. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1954. 
Pp. xi + 147. $2.50. 

Adult Education in Citizenship in Post- 
war Germany. Alice Hanson Cook. Oc- 
casional Papers No. 3 of the Fund for 
Adult Education, Pasadena, Calif. Single 
copy free, 

How Can We Advertise School 
Needs? A 44-page booklet available 
free from the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, 2 W. 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Improving Instruction. Sanger B. Steel. 
Published by Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 W. 120th St., New York 
27, N.Y. Pp. vii + 19. $.50. A check- 
list of supervisory practices in communi- 
cation and personal relations. 

Segregation and the Schools. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 209. Available 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E, 38th St., New York, N.Y. $.25 each. 


Discounts in quantity. 

The Unit of Learning in the Chicago 
Public Schools. Paul R. Pierce, Raymond 
R. Wallace, et al. Curriculum Brochure 
No. 6 Chicago: Board of Education. 


Strengthening Community Life: 
Schools Can Help. A 48-page booklet 
available from the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $.35. Discounts in 
quantity. 

This We Believe About Education. Pre- 
pared by the Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee and Educational Advisory Council 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Pp. 32. Available free from the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 W. 49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

A Handbook for University School 
Parents. Herbert L. Coon, et al. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1954. Pp. vii + 
97. $1.00. An example of parent-staff 
collaboration in explaining and inter- 
preting a school program. 

Strengthening Education at All Levels. 





Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1954. Pp, ix + 156. $1.50. A 
report of the Educational Conference 
sponsored by the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on 
Education. 

The Opening Doors: My Child's First 
Eight Years Without Sight. Lois T. 
Henderson. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1954. Pp. 242. $3.50. 

Wonder Book of Wonders. Twelfth 
edition. Wonder Book of Science. New 
edition. New York: John de Graff, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 224 each. $3.75 each volume. 

How to Judge a School; A Handbook 
for Puzzled Parents and Tired Taxpayers. 
William F, Russell. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. Pp. 143. $2.50. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Sixth edition. Compiled by Mary F. 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 
1954. Pp. ix + 209. $5.00. 

A Guide to Resource Materials for 
Use in Teacher Education. Austin, Tex.: 
University of Texas Visual Instruction 
Bureau, 1954. Pp. 88. $1.00. 

Tweety's Good Deed, Bozo's Songs 
About Good Manners, Woody Wood- 
pecker and the Truth Tonic, and Two 
Little Magic Words. Four new Capitol 
Records in the “Learning is Fun” series. 
78 and 45 rpm. $.99 each. 

Living and Working Together. A series 
of six filmstrips in color on “The Family 
Begins the Day,” “The Safe Way to 
School,” “A Busy Morning at School,” 
‘Lunch and Play at School,” “A Birth- 
day Party at School,” and “The Family 
at Home.” Available from the Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. $29.00 for the 
series. $4.95 for individual filmstrips. 

Health in Your Town. A 41-frame color 
filmstrip. A study in community health 
prepared especially for use in junior- 
high-school health and _ social-studies 
classes. Available on free rental basis 
from the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N.Y. Teachers Guide provided, 
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McKnight Publications 


T=GUIDANCE BOOKS= 


Initiating and Administering Guidance Services 


By S. A. HAMRIN. This new book includes tested, successful techniques, ideas, 
methods, practices, und procedures used by schoals in starting and operating id- 
ance services. 10 complete chapters cover program from organization of oeldinae 
services through program of placement and follow-up services. A manual for 
guidance programs in elementary, junior high and high schools. 


Chats With Teachers About Counseling 


By S. A. HAMRIN. Covers the what, when why and how of counseling for class- 
room teachers. Does not presume to make professional counselors of teachers but 
written to help them utilize techniques of counseling in day-to-day contacts with 
youngsters. $3.00 


Guidance Talks To Teachers 


By S. A. HAMRIN. Shows teachers mony ways in which to make a real social 

contribution through the best development of young people in our schools today. 

Fundamental beliefs about guidance developed through years of guiding voveg 

people and training teachers $3. 
—REQUEST NEW CATALOG WITH ORDER— 


—McKNIGHT McKNIGHT— 


PUBLIS HI COMPAN Y 
Dept. 244, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 






































. Authoritative 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


113 Pages 139 Illustrations Plastic Binding 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 














Check its superior advantages in 


versatility, posture-comfort and space-economy 


This connected seat-and-desk 
provides continuous cradleform 
seating comfort, eliminates chair- 
scraping noise, aids discipline, 
and saves space. Seat swivels 45° 
either way, permitting easy in- 
gress and egress from either side. 
The deep-curved back has a self- 
adjusting lower rail to fit each 
student. Desk and seat are easily 
adjustable. Entire unit is mov- 
able. Desk-top can be used at 
10° writing slope, or level— 
opens wide for easy access to the 
roomy, sanitary book-box. 


American Universal Adjustable 
Table No. 132 and Envoy Chairs 
No, 368 


All-purpose plywood table 
with sturdy, variable-height 
steel standards. Envoy chairs, 
in 4 sizes, are designed for 
good-posture sitting. Ideal for 
classrooms, dormitories, librar- 
ies, dining rooms, etc. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a 
comprehensive work on all phases of modern 
classroom environment. Write Dept. 8 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 
durability and acoustical benefit. Available with or 
without folding tablet-arm. 


Ameucun Sealing Company 


WOR S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEAT 





